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PRO VIRGINIBUS PUERISQUE 


Way back in 1757 one Reverend John 
Brown lambasted ‘‘modern youth’’ in An 
Estimate of the Times. Why? 
every time the older generation wakes up 
to the fact that it can’t keep up with the 
vitality and intelligence of the younger 
veneration, it starts slamming them. (This 
is one of the older generation speaking. ) 
Now after facing freshmen in five universi- 
ties for many years, I’m convinced they’re 
They’re far better than I ever was 
as a freshman. And what is more, they’re 
different—in fact, very startlingly so at 


Because 


good. 


times. 

Let’s take a look at a typical little fresh- 
man bunch. One girl is a semi-experienced 
New York actress now doing ingénue parts 
over the college radio. Another is a visit- 
ing nurse, a recently married youngster 
and a bundle of terrific activity, working 
from dawn till dewy eve with time out dur- 
ing the day for this class and perhaps one 
other. A third is a brilliant young German 
girl who has been making a pilgrimage back 
to the Fatherland each summer if possible 
in hope of finding something of the old life 
somewhere. <A fourth is a violent anti- 
Hitler Jewess, who periodically has Hitler 
bombed (by a martyr-mad lover in a story 
of her own). Another is an embattled 
Greek—his first names are ‘‘J. Christ.’’ 
Several Poles decorate the class, one with 
a name that would bring out the gray in 
any sports writer’s thateh—Mr. Szezygiel. 
There are other startling members of this 
class, but these are the most decorative. 








By 
W. I. T. BECK 


Last semester, by the way, there were these : 
freshman bridegroom, 
bride killed 


days after the marriage, a YMCA boy who 


a very youthful 


whose freshman herself ten 
scored 138 twice on two Inglis vocabulary 
tests (college professors are supposed to do 
142 on these), a Pole whose babyhood was 
spent in muddy and bloody trenches and 
dugouts in his father’s arms somewhere in 
middle Europa, a pro-Nazi German who 
was perfectly dumb, a girl with a mother 
father in Hun- 
garian boy chased out by Hitler, and a 


and bombed London, a 
blonde ‘‘dumb dora’’ who competed, along 
with some other college coeds, against a 
batch of chorines from a downtown show in 
a radio questionnaire and actually beat 
them. 

Well, perhaps these freshmen seem just 
hand-picked for this occasion. They aren’t. 
Let me line up a few more recently faced 
in this grand and glorious Middle West. 
One freshman was playing pool, he told me, 
in the town recreation hall when his pals 
picked him up and persuaded him to come 
to college; he had precisely fifty cents in 
his pocket, but he piled into the car and 
came along. He got three jobs, leaving 
only four hours, from two to six A.M., free 
in each twenty-four; so he slept one night 
and studied the next. You may imagine 
what he was at the end of that first semes- 
ter! Well, let’s not worry about him; he 
married a nurse, so he confided in beaming 
triumph, and she will put him through the 


rest of the way. And speaking of working 
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one’s way through, there was a University 
of Michigan student recently who worked 
70 hours a week (10 a day!) in a drugstore 
and carried a full semester’s work at the 
same time! Ile ended up in a hospital in 
June for two weeks, but he got six hours 
ot Se Ni 


These students work to get an edueation! 


out of it and passed all the rest. 


I wonder whether we meet them halfway, 
at times. 
One day a freshman boy told how he and 


‘ 


his pal had been caught ‘‘somewhere in 


Kurope,’’? by some bloodthirsty raiders, 
who had dug a hole in the ground and 
forced him to stand on top of his friend’s 
head down him in the hole 
they filled it in with dirt and killed the 
That stirred what little hair I 
head. Then 


there is the older freshman who is too intent 


below while 
other boy : 


have left on my sometimes 
on playing the stock market to pay much 


And 


who draws you in 


attention to his work. eonsider the 


boy artist caricature, 


and the candid-eamera fiend who shoots 
you in amazingly undignified poses, and the 
private-school boy, and the football hero, 
and the Professor’s son, and the bright boy 
who onee sold a story to Story and never 
lets vou forget it, and the dumb boy whose 
brains lie wholly in his tongue, and the 
‘*sexy’’ boy who gets mad when you tell 
him to lay off seductions in themes, and the 
scientific expert who knows radio from A 


to Z, 


from Iraq and Turkey thrown in, to say 


and one or two other immigrants 
nothing of an imported Negro here and 
there. 
but most 

As for the girls—those bright, fluffy spots 


on the downy green of the campus—well, 


All in all, they’re a very motley 


interesting erew. 


I’ve personally never understood women 
beeause I went to a boy’s military school 
and a man’s college (please understand—I 
have no quarrel with coeduecation, which is 
normal, though I do think the girls are 
generally too mature for the boys), but now 


I’m more dazed than ever. Consider these 
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illustrations, for example (I mentioned a 
few above). There is the musical genius 
who once saw a woman commit suicide in a 
Scottish railway station and has tried ever 
since to set it all to a violin piece (some- 
what in vain) ; there is the artistic genius 
who grew up in Greenwich Village and cer- 
tainly manages to look like it; there is the 
budding female 


journalist who 


wants to do the recent crime wave and not 


young 


the Society Column; and the clever-little- 
devil-imitator of Nina Wileox Putnam, who 
can make you squirm with vicious shots at 
your semi-bald head; the buxom Russian 
girl with the huge hips who can’t write 
without a candle at midnight and then must 
lay bare her soul, such as it is; the serene 
young Jewess, who is getting violently in- 
terested in sociological case work and won- 
ders why that white girl keeps running off 
to live with a Negro; and the bright and 
**sexy’’? young girl who won’t wear her 
elasses (though she can’t see ten feet) be- 
cause she’s afraid no one will make a pass 
at her; and the ex-girl scout who is voted 
the belle of the freshman football team and 
lives always in an odor of lilies, somewhat 
stale; and the Dean’s daughter who scares 
you to death by her presence; and the 
sprawling Penthesilea (girl athlete) who 
threatens physical mayhem if you don’t 
give her an ‘‘A’’ (she’s never seen one in 
her life, of course) ; and the violent Com- 
munist who looks like a shy little violet but 
goes out the next day and curses some 800 
students into taking the Oxford oath; and 
the private-school girl who sticks up her 
nose at your crude efforts to teach and ends 
up with the first ‘‘C’’ in her life, so she 
says; and the Brooklyn ‘‘goil,’’ whose ac- 
cent sticks out all over her; and the young 
freshman bride who is testifying in her 
mother’s divorce suit (and what she doesn’t 
know about married life!) ; and the bold 
little vixen who always walks in ten min- 
utes late, taps you on your much-exposed 
head and murmurs very audibly, ‘‘ Hello, 
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Teacher’’ (this actually did happen several 
times a year or so ago); and the girl engi- 
neer whose father is the head of a chemical 
plant and who spurns all women as eats but 
is out to get her man just the same. I could 
name them all—actually name them—and 
more too. And I think they’re far more 
interesting than their kaleidoscopic male 





counterparts—because, I suppose, they 
have me completely upset most of the time. 

But where are the freshmen of yester- 
vear to match this modern crew? Well, 
some of these types existed then, to be sure, 
but when I look back on my freshman pals 
of several decades ago—and their girl 
friends in the good old prewar days—I’m 
amazed that I’ve survived in spite of all 
these modern freshmen. For my elass- 
mates lived largely on their family names 
(this is the East, of course, and the college 
is Harvard). They were politicians of a 
sort—but dignified G.O.P. members of the 
best clubs—one was even named Blaine. 
And there was another type of politician— 
a low type—we used to eall them ‘‘ Christ- 
ers.”’ Try to find one of these today. 
There was, of course, the athlete, who shyly, 
so to speak, wore his sweater inside out on 
social oeeasions (but just try to find any 
midwestern athlete shy about displaying his 
letter, even at the church social during his 
own old home week in Ionia, Ioway). 
There was the English boy—or the boy 
with the hyphenated name—who rather 
scorned mere athletics ; there was the rotten 
bounder and the man who spent thousands 
on Boston chorines; there was the class 
poet (now with a famous name); and the 
poor devil who tried to work his way 
through by waiting on table at Foxcroft and 
got flatly ostracized for his honest labor. 
And it seems to me there were more sissies 
then, more grubbing students, more con- 
temptible social climbers, more fatheads 
(with family names), even more inferior- 
ity-complex-cursed recluses, who lived in 
garrets and never knew a soul in the class. 
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Maybe I’m wrong, maybe the West has 
spoiled me for my remote East, but [ think 
these modern Freshman boys have beaten 
us forty ways to Sunday. 

As for the good old girls of the pre- 
shorts era, I admit I’m not the proper one 
to judge. Many of these modern vital 
tvpes probably existed then, but I saw few. 
They wore less lipstick, no shorts, and 
maybe a corset in place of a girdle; but 
they had about the same ideas, only consid- 
erably more suppressed. One told me, 
back in 1914, that the female motto of her 
distinguished family was, ‘‘Upside down, 
always a lady.’’ Just how would that 
apply today? Private-school, cold-blooded 
girls dominated those days—and_ super- 
aesthetic types—and sexless athletes—and 
sneering social climbers—and shy YWCA 
females; but when I landed in the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin in 1919, I saw the good 
old Western types: healthy, men’s-pals 
athletes, sorority-politicians (one girl was 
dumped out of the Kappa sorority for eat- 
ing the lettuce in her salad), ‘‘sexy’’ young 
devils (one sorority got famous for its au 
naturel midnight bathing parties off Picnie 
Point), even a peroxide blonde or two, 
and a ‘‘dumb dora’’ who might be either 
an Amazon in proportions or a flittering 
young chit with a tireless tongue. True, 
there were ‘‘goody-goody”’ girls there, too, 
but not as many as in the East. Well, 
maybe the women, then, weren’t so different 
from these modern coeds, but I’m inclined 
to think so. These girls are more frank, 





vital, quick—even more sane. They cer- 
tainly keep me on the run, and I never 
felt like that twenty years ago. 

Now what’s happened to make these 
young freshmen change so in the last 
twenty or twenty-five years? Well, Alex- 
ander Woolleott wrote a short squib not so 
long ago on what he didn’t know twenty- 
five years ago. These modern kids write 
astounding papers about radio, bus systems, 
vitamins, electrons, psychoanalysis, auto- 
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gyros (bombing planes interest them more 
right now), ‘‘faking’’ in music, jazz, in- 
sulin, ventriculin, new cosmetics, sane sex 
life, television, Einstein, biochemistry, the 
stratosphere, swing-dancing, frigidaires, 
the dial telephone, fixed bridges, new socio- 
logical experiments, and the modern Atlan- 
tic Clippers; ete., ete. What could we have 
done with these subjects twenty-five years 
avo? The answer is obvious. I recall what 
a whale of a term paper I wrote as a fresh- 
man on Greek Gnomie Poetry, but if I sug- 
gested that subject to modern Freshmen, 
they’d drop dead in their tracks. There’s 
far too much going on these days—life has 
stepped up too much in sheer speed since 
my youth—to sit back and fuss with Greek 
gnomic poetry. I sometimes wonder 
whether I’m of any value at all to these 
youngsters, but then I fall back on one item 
where I am fairly secure. Consider this 
experiment tried on some contemporary 
freshmen the other day. 

They were producing an informal essay, 
and, on the first one I picked up, a dis- 
tinctly intelligent boy in the class had 
spelled dear old Cerberus as ‘‘Cerebus.’’ 
Well, that didn’t bother me much because 
I thought it was a slip of the typewriter, 
but when I corrected it in front of the elass, 
he objected violently and refused flatly to 
accept my spelling. That stunned me, for 
with all my Eastern (ineluding Harvard) 
background I was just as dumb to him in 
cultural ancient mythology as I was, let us 
say, in radio technicalities. So I decided 
to take him—and that class—for a ride. 
Why, I was brought up on such stuff, and 
I rather suspected they were blockheads on 
it. The answer is that they were. 

Here was a class of thirty-five modern, 
wide-awake, intelligent kids, one of the most 
brilliant freshmen classes I’ve had in years, 
and here’s what they scored on a few casual 
names I wrote out on a one-hour train ride 
just to test them out on a cultural back- 
ground, most of which I’d picked up in 
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childhood. The names just came into my 
head at random as I listened to the clicking 
train wheels. 


Number in class of 35 


Name who knew tt 


Ariadne 0 

Bellerophon 1 (Another said it was the 
boat that took Napoleon to 
St. Helena.) 

Remus 1 (This one called him ‘‘one 
of Wolf brothers’’—d la 
the movie heroes, I sup- 
pose.) 

Calchas 

The Sabine Farm 

Pierian Spring 

Anchises 

Astarte 

Ambrosia 


eH oOoocoe 


(This one said it was nec- 
tar, but I let it go.) 
Tyrtaeus 
Selene 
Hyperion 
Clio 
Medusa 
Aphrodite 
Antaeus 
Chimaera 


KF ORK KH COCO 


The following names more than one had 
heard of, though somewhat vaguely: 
Theseus, Augean Stables, Sparta, Charon, 
Persephone (or Proserpine), Jason, the 
Sabine women, and Pheidippides. But 
when I started to question them on Rosi- 
erucian doctrine (just for curiosity), I got 
vigorous answers that worms lived in the 
earth and fish lived in water. And they 
really weren’t trying to be funny—they 
were honestly worried by the whole busi- 
ness, for they were being made fools of and 
they knew it. When I suggested sylphs 
for the air, gnomes for the earth, nymphs 
for water, and salamanders for fire, they 
were horrified. A salamander to them was 
a lizard, and nothing more, a@ la Words- 
worth. Of course I must confess they were 
brought up in a city where children suck 
nuts and bolts from babyhood, but I offer 
you these modern freshmen as the prize 
literal-minded souls. They are whizzes at 
science and the cold facts of life, but for 
cultural background in ancient mythology 
—well, they’re pretty dumb. And I sus- 
pect they’ll get dumber and dumber as 





———E 








eae 
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science advances further and further. 
Poor old Newman and Arnold must be 
writhing in their graves! But I don’t 
know that there is anything we can do 
about it, unless the educational system gets 
control of some radio programs somehow. 
At least the kids know all about Snow 
White now. Half of them probably 
thought it was a vanishing cream. Just as 
one asked, ‘‘ What are Keats?’’ Another: 
‘‘What is Kipling?’’ And yet another: 
‘“What was Homer’s last name?’’ Well, 
maybe I’m kidding a little. At least I had 
to some extent justified my presence be- 
fore them, beyond the punctuation-spell- 
ing-grammar-correcting machine they had 
known before. 

One item, though, hasn’t changed much 
in twenty years—the finest item of all— 
namely, the mothers. Mothers will still kill 
themselves, as usual, for their kids in eol- 
lege, and I suppose they will go on obliter- 
ating themselves thus for the next two thou- 
sand years. I give you, in closing, a letter 
picked up personally on the campus the 
other day—a letter from an unknown 
mother to an unknown child: the first six 
pages were completely missing; only pages 
seven, eight, nine, and ten were left—all 
scribbled in pencil and signed ‘‘Mother’’ 


LANGUAGE TEACHING GOES 


TO WAR 


THANKS to new, intensive methods of 
teaching thousands of Americans—many of 
them in uniform—are learning plain or 
faney foreign languages four times as fast 
as was thought possible before the war. 
We’re doing this because, suddenly, we’ve 
got to. Naval units need officers who can 
talk Japanese, Malay, or what have you; 
on land we need men able to get along in 
Arabic, Hausa, and a dozen strange tongues 
Americans never knew existed. We need 
fluent, practical linguists for Lend-Lease 
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at the end. Here are the best lines in it 
with no changes whatsoever: 

. . . Perhaps know my stand better in life, so you 
see dear that I am interested in you and your wel- 
fare—only I want you to have a little patience. 
I am not at all worried that you’ll have to be an 
old maid. I’ll tend to your houseeoat soon as I 
get to Pgk. . . . How do you feel in your health. 
I do hope honey that you are taking real good care 
of yourself. Don’t send me any money at all. 
Just get what you need. When Uncle Max gets 
his new dresses for Easter, and I see something 
pretty I‘ll send you one or two dresses. I sent 
my winter coat back to Kaufman’s and as yet I 
have no winter coat at all. ... Well, honey I do 
hope you read my letter over good, and consider it, 
and realize that 1 am much interested in you and 
your happiness. You and your dear little brother 
is all I have in this world to really think and worry 
about. Is your work at school hard this semester? 
Write and tell me how you are getting along. I 
hope you ree’d your laundry OK. I’ll send your 
sweater as soon as I get it from the cleaners. Lots 
of love to you.—MOTHER. 

A typical mother’s letter! Hail to the 
unknown mother—and to all mothers! 
May every generation of them remain the 
same! And did you notice that line about 
“Don’t send me any money at all’’? 
That’s the newest modern slant. Not only 
do these 1942 kids work their way through, 
but they send money home at the same 
time! 


By 
CHARLES RUMFORD 
WALKER 


WELLFLEET, MASSACHUSETTS 


missions to China and Russia, for road 
building in Persia, as cultural attachés to 
Latin America, as technical, medical, or re- 
lief experts in Morocco or Iraq. 

When war broke out we were dangerously 
short of such practical linguists, even in 
the commonest European tongues.  Lin- 
guistieally, no greater country was less pre- 
pared to fight a global war. Americans had 
little interest in foreign languages, and 
were somewhat intolerant of them both at 
home and abroad. ‘‘If he wants to do busi- 
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ness with me, let him speak English,’’ was 
attitude. Social 


Americanization programs encouraged the 


a common pressure and 
children of immigrants to forget their par- 


ents’ tongue. Even in our colleges some- 
thine seemed to be wrong, for graduates 
with honors in French often found they 
could not hold the simplest conversation 
with a Paris taxi driver. 

instanee, 


Spanish and Portuguese, for 


are among the easiest of languages for us 
to learn, but of the thousands of Americans 
in Latin America, only a handful can speak 
either of them with real flueney or correct- 
When the Board of Economie War- 


fare combed the 48 states for experts who 


ness. 


also spoke Spanish, it dug up only 115. 
The new methods are making up for this 

After 

nine weeks of intensive instruction in the 


long neglect with dramatie speed. 


language school at Laramie, Wyoming, one 
eraduate was sent on a mission to South 
America. Two months more in a Spanish- 


speaking country, and he was giving a 


course of lectures on United States eivili- 
zation, in Spanish. The audience did not 
walk out; they came back, week after week, 
and bombarded him with questions which 
he was able to answer. 

An American Army colonel inspected a 
class in Siamese at the University of Mich- 
The 


colonel, who had spent 22 years studying 


ivan only three months after it began. 


languages in the Far East, found the stu- 
dents in a brisk give-and-take conversation 


eed 


with natives. ‘‘I don’t believe my ears! 


he said; ‘‘they’re talking like native 


Siamese!’’ An educated Russian, visiting 


a six-weeks-old intensive Russian class at 


Yale, exclaimed: ‘‘How gifted Americans 


are at languages!”’ 

But what he found to admire was not 
a racial gift. We have no better ear or 
knack for languages than other people. 
The suecess of these new classes is the re- 
sult of hard work and keen interest har- 
nessed to a rigorous, original method, which 


combines science and common sense. 
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The most novel feature of this method is 
the use of a native as well as a teacher in 
The native, untrained 
in teaching, sticks to his own language and 
often knows very little English. His job is 
to give sounds and words for the students 
to imitate. The first weeks are spent largely 
on correct pronunciation and the memoriz- 
ing of basie words and sentences. Later he 
talks and is questioned and tells stories— 
just as if he were a Japanese prisoner or a 
Malay farmer or a Swahili chieftain, and 
the students were members of an American 
naval or military expedition. Which is 
often just what they will be not long after 


the same classroom. 


the course is over. 

The teacher, highly trained and often 
an American, guides the class, corrects stu- 
dents, helps to save time, shows how vocal 
cords ean be made to produce difficult 
sounds, explains as much grammar as is 
necessary to speed progress and not a bit 
For the object of these courses is 
not to pass an examination or get a de- 
gree, but to understand natives, and to be 
understood by them, as rapidly and thor- 
oughly as possible. In an intensive course 
at Columbia last summer, students mas- 
tered 2,000 Persian words and phrases in 


more. 


nine weeks. 

Last autumn, only a few weeks after 
Zellig S. Harris had started an intensive 
course in Hausa at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, a new native teacher arrived and 
called him up. But the professor was out, 
and a student answered the telephone. 
During a 15-minute conversation in Hausa, 
he was able to give the native all the in- 
needed. Hausa is spoken by 
some five million people in West Africa. 

You will never hear exercises like ‘‘The 
nephew of my aunt walks through the good 
baron’s garden’’ in these practical classes. 
At the University of Pennsylvania they are 
teaching Fanti, the African commercial 
language spoken on the Gold Coast. One 
student pretends to be a farmer, while an- 
other is looking for a job. They bargain 


formation 
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with each other, in Fanti. At another uni- 
versity, the native speaker assumes the role 
of a landed proprietor, a student, that of 
an American task-foree officer. They have 
about buy- 





a lively argument—in Arabie 
ing food for transport pilots. 

Without preparation, a class in Malay 
at Yale was given two problems: ‘‘ Land on 
an island and find a eache of food hidden 
in a jungle’’; and ‘‘Get medical aid in a 
hurry.’’ <All the students handled the 
problems in colloquial Malay, missing only 
two words, both of which they got from the 
native speaker without using English. 

Another Malay course for naval officers 
was suddenly interrupted by a fire gong. 
The students rose and marched out, but 
the bomb-conscious native became panic 
stricken. The students calmed him _ by 
explaining fire drills to him in his own 
language. 

What about Japanese? A cynical scholar 
has said that Americans may possibly learn 
Japanese before the outbreak of the next 
world war. Memorizing several thousand 
pictographs is, of course, a life’s work. 
But speaking the language is a different 
story. Its structure is simple. Within the 
past year American students have gained 
a good working knowledge of spoken Japa- 
nese in three months or less. 

Here are 20 students of Japanese in a 
room with a native Jap speaker and an 
American professor. They are good, but 
not brilliant students. Their average age 
is 20. None of them has ever heard a word 
of Japanese, and this is their first class. 
The professor begins by making them pro- 
nounce a short list of words that contains 
all the sounds in the Japanese language. 
Of these, only two do not oceur in English. 
The professor has the native Jap repeat 
these two sounds over and over again, and 
the students try to mimic him. 

In the second or third lesson the students 
begin to memorize simple sentences—tool 
sentences, like ‘‘ What is the word for that 
in Japanese?’’ The professor tells them to 
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imitate the native speaker and not himself. 
These sentences, memorized until they are 
second nature, will soon enable half the 
learning process to proceed in the native 
language. 

After six weeks of an intensive course 
in spoken Japanese an official sprang the 
following test. Without warning he en- 
tered the class. ‘‘ You are now in the Solo- 
mons,’’ he explained, ‘‘and have just ecap- 
tured a batch of Jap prisoners. You are 
to question one of them. The native 
speaker will act as your prisoner. Go 
ahead !”’ 

After a 15-minute grilling in Japanese 
the students reported; ‘‘The prisoner says 
they have no tea, or meat, or vegetables, 
but there is some fish. However, it is in 
the river and we will have to catch it our- 
selves. There is a mountain which must 
be crossed to get to the Japanese air field. 
There is a road, but it is impassable for 
a ear. However, it is practicable for a 
horse. We went to the top of the moun- 
tain,’’ the students continued, ‘‘and sighted 
ships, which the prisoner identified as Japa- 
nese. He also told us the size of the army 
facing us, which he says is 500,000!”’ 

Toward the end of another short inten- 
sive course the students knew enough to 
discuss in Japanese newspaper stories of 
the Cocoanut Grove fire in Boston. 

Under the auspices of the Inter-Amer- 
ican Training Center 1,200 government em- 
ployees in Washington are learning Span- 
ish from native speakers. The student list 
ranges from Army officers to stenographers. 
It includes experts from the departments 
of Agriculture, Commerce, Labor, Interior, 
Justice, Treasury, War, State, and the 
WPB, and Board of Economie Warfare. 
Here you may study a language four hours 
a week or 15 hours a day according to your 
need and circumstance. Army and Navy 
officers march to class around the clock and 
study for as many hours, weeks, or months 
as their commanding officers direct. 

There are intensive schools in other parts 
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of the country. At Middlebury, Vermont, 
all the students last summer took a solemn 
oath that they would speak nothing but 
Spanish during an eight-week course. 

The careers of students from these inten- 
sive schools have repaid their efforts. One 
Army major, who knew no Portuguese be- 
fore, is now, after nine weeks at Laramie, 
military attaché at Lisbon. Three young 
men, also without previous knowledge of 
the language, are now fluent enough to be 
cultural attachés for the Department of 
State in South American countries. 

All ehildren 
of a language, no matter how queer and 
Which 


abstruse 


master the basic structure 


exotic, by the time they are five. 
nothing 
And as children, 


suggests there is very 
about language learning. 
we all learn to speak before we learn to 
read. Every language was spoken through 
nearly all its history by people who could 
not read or write. In short, it is not solely 
Army officers in a hurry, but the best of 
our scholars, who say that if you want to 
know a foreign language, vou must give 
primary attention to living speech. 
Learning to read a foreign language be- 
fore learning to speak it is not only less 
efficient—at times it is a serious handicap 
toward practical mastery. <A scholar who 
for vears had read widely in the Persian 
classics but wanted to speak the language 
22 





joined an intensive elass last summer 
hours a week for nine weeks. At the end 
of the course he was frightfully annoyed 
to find undergraduates talking faster and 
more intelligently to the native speaker 
than he could. 
In traditional 
three fourths of the student’s time and the 
best of learning 


formal 


language courses about 
attention are spent 
grammar and applying 
This leaves far 
What is worse, 


his 
rules of 
them by conscious logie. 
too little time for practice. 
the habit of searching in the files of one’s 
mind for rules, the use of reason rather 
than automatie memory, kills both interest 
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and native linguistie ability. In learning 
a language, everlasting practice and repe- 
tition are more important than intelligence. 

These war courses may well revolutionize 
language teaching in the American college. 
They have already begun to do so. For in- 
stance, in the new ‘‘Foreign Areas’’ pro- 
gram at Yale all 
taught by the intensive method. 

Whether the class is in Spanish, Portu- 


language courses are 


guese, Japanese, or Russian—an easy lan- 
guage or a hard one—what strikes one 
about this new American adventure in lan- 
guage learning is the morale of students. 
It’s as high as that of pre-flight cadets, 
and for the same reason: There is a con- 
suming purpose behind the assignment ; the 
Also, 
the presence of native speakers gives a dra- 
“‘T’m actually talk- 
Not 
my professor, but a native will answer back 
Above all, the stu- 


men know why they are studying. 


matic sense of reality. 
ing to an Arab, a Jap, or a Russian. 
in his own language.”’ 
dents are kept at a high piteh of enthusi- 
asm by the knowledge of how extraordi- 
narily fast they are getting ahead. 

They go right on learning in their leisure 
hours after class. Many practice with each 
other at meals and invite the native speaker 
to join them. Yale students have been 
known to bewilder their classmates by mut- 
tering Japanese phrases on their way to the 
gym. Last summer the boys at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania took their Moroccan 
on a tour of Philadelphia, explaining the 
mysteries of Independence Hall and of an 
American night club to him in Arabic. 
Dropping into a Laramie bar after one of 
his classes, William Berrien, director of the 
language school, found his students argu- 
ing the merits of the Denver Post in Portu- 
guese. In a student hangout near Brown 
University, the professor of Japanese found 
most of his class drinking beer and lustily 
singing the Japanese version of Made- 
moiselle from Armentiéres. 
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So the war has now exploded the myth 
that Americans are too dumb—or too proud 
languages and learn 


-to learn foreign 


them fast. Intensive courses have been set 
up in Spanish, Portuguese, Russian, Ger- 
man, French, Chinese, Arabic, Persian, 
Malay, Siamese, and a dozen other familiar 
or exotic tongues, in a score of universities 
and training centers. Most of these courses 


are under the auspices of the language sec- 


THE NATURE-NURTURE 


TROVERSY: A SOCIOLOGICAL 


APPROACH 


THE nature-nurture controversy has oc- 
cupied the attention of psychologists for 
over 60 years and still it remains as con- 
The fact that the ques- 
not 


troversial as ever. 
tion is considered controversial has 
prevented the psychologists from stressing 
one aspect of the controversy, be it nature 
or nurture. Both the environmentalists 
and the hereditarians are agreed that the 
other side is biased. For instance, Bagley, 
an environmentalist, writes ‘‘. . . the de- 
terminists because of their hereditary pre- 
conceptions, are grossly misinterpreting the 
facts which the measurements have re- 
vealed.’’! An hereditarian, R. B. Cattell, 
writes that the exponents of ‘‘nature’’ are 
‘‘mainly scientists,’’ whereas the exponents 
of ‘‘nurture’’ are ‘‘generally propagan- 
dists.’’? That bias plays a significant role 
in determining the interpretations of inves- 
tigations is sharply brought out by the 
well-recognized fact that psychologists ar- 
rive at different conclusions from the same 
data, conclusions which are in accord with 
their preconceptions.’ On the basis of evi- 

1W.C. Bagley, Journal of Educational Research, 
1922, 6, p. 372. 

2R. B. Cattell, ‘‘The Fight for Our National 
Intelligence,’’ 1937, p. 36. 

3 F. N. Freeman, ScHoou anv Society, 1930, 31: 
626. 
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tion of the American Council of Learned 
Societies working for and with the armed 
services. 

The graduates are demonstrating that 
they can talk and be understood by natives 
in any corner of the world. They are giv- 
ing us new weapons to help win a global 
When the time comes, these weapons 
winning a 


war. 
will be even more valuable in 


elobal peace. 


CON- 


By 
NICHOLAS PASTORE 
NEW YORK CITY 
dence presented in the 27th Yearbook, 
NSSE, Terman claims that the IQ is ‘‘rela- 
tively constant,’’ that it is ‘‘not easily 
factors.’ ”4 
that 
in the 


influenced by environmental 
And, 


‘“‘environment is not a minor factor’’ 


eontrarily, Freeman asserts 
interpretation of test results.° 

The psychologists in attempting to ac- 
count for the interpretations 
have overlooked the possibility that social 
bias might play a significant role in the 


divergent 


bifureation of psychologists into heredi- 
tarians and environmentalists. Thus, the 
hereditarian point of view would represent 
a congelation of the conservative forces of 
society, the environmentalist point of view 
would represent a congelation of the liberal 
or radical forces of society. 

Historically the nature-nurture contro- 
versy was as much of a controversy in the 
field of social reform as it was in psycho- 
logical thinking. For instance, Woods 
clearly posed the issues involved when he 
said, in a widely quoted book: 


. the primary object of the research, the results 
of which lie within these pages, is to determine the 


4L. M. Terman, Journal of Educational Psychol 
ogy, 1928, 19: 370. 

5 F. N. Freeman, Journal of Educational Psychol- 
ogy, 1928, 19: 380. 
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proportionate share taken by heredity in the forma- 
tion of mental and moral life. 

A score of problems, like the Negro question, self- 
government for the Filipino and practical philan- 
thropy, await the guiding finger of science on this 
very cardinal point. Are our natures predeter- 
mined; or will fine and fit surroundings, just laws, 
hygiene, education, or, in other words, equality of 


opportunity, bring about the long-looked for Uto- 


? 


pia ha 


The period in which the controversy be- 
came a dominant issue in psychology, 1900 
to 1915, coincided with the rise of the muck- 
socialist movements in this 


raking and 


country and in England, with a 


democratic trend. These lower-class move- 
ments did not recognize any limitations to 
amelioration 
that is, through 
changes in the institutional arrangements. 
The 
sented, then, an attempt at the evaluation 
Thus it 
is that the investigations on the question 


the possibilities of social 


through social reform, 


nature-nurture controversy repre- 


of the method of social reform. 
were socially oriented with respect to their 


The 


ponents of ‘‘nature,’’ in the field of psy- 


justifications and applications. pro- 
, chology, claimed that the true social reform 
could come only through changes in the 
innate characteristics of man, since it was 
their belief that at the basis of social evils 
was the essential ineorrigibility of man’s 
On the other hand, the 
proponents of ‘‘nurture’’ held that funda- 
could be 


inherent nature. 


mental social improvements 
effected by the proper changes in the social 
Thus it would be that the 


hereditarians were aligned with the status 


arrangements. 


quo, whereas the environmentalists were, 
generally speaking, anti-status quo. 

The hereditarians represent a_ well-de- 
fined class of individuals: Galton, Pearson, 
MeDougall, Thorndike, Terman, Whipple, 
Goddard, and Woods are the leading indi- 
viduals of this group. The environmental- 

6 F. A. Woods, ‘Mental and Moral Heredity in 
Royalty,’’ 1906, p. vi. See also: J. McK. Cattell, 
Popular Science Monthly,*86: 510, 1915. 
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ists included: Ward, J. McK. Cattell, Boas, 
Freeman, and Bagley. 

Terman and Whipple have both described 
themselves as ‘‘ Republicans.’’? Woods has 
a distinct monarchiecal bias; he attributed 
social well-being to the goodness and intel- 
ligenee of ruling monarchs.* Goddard has 
expressed his conservative bias in the asser- 
tion: 

How can there be such a thing as social equality 
with this wide range of mental capacity? 

As for an equal distribution of the wealth of the 
world that is equally absurd. 


alignment with the status 
quo is well brought out in a recent book 


Thorndike’s 


in which capitalism has its vindication in 
psychological principles. For example, he 


writes: 


The capitalistic system of private ownership, free 
enterprise, and operation for private gain has many 
defects, but the great merit that it operates on the 
whole in the interest of human wants. It takes 
from each according to what he can do that other 
humans want done and gives to each according to 
what he wants and can pay for, leaving other needs 
to be cared for by charity when necessary. Its 
worst results are due to our vices and folly rather 
than to its arrangements.10 


Cattell, in writing of Thorndike, said, not 
without humor: 


There has always been a considerable accord in 
political, social, and economic questions, though not 
perhaps in methods, the dike in Thorndike being 
more in evidence than the thorn.11 


Galton, a member of the English heredi- 
tary aristocracy, claimed that his ‘‘heredi- 
tary bent of mind’’ was inherited from his 
grandfather.'* His point of view on social 
questions was antidemocratic. Pearson, 

7“*Who’s Who in Ameriea,’’ 1941. 

8 Cf. Woods, ‘‘ The Influence of Monarchs,’’ 1913. 

® Goddard, ‘‘Human Efficiency and Levels of 
Intelligence,’’ (1920), p. 101f. 

10 Thorndike, ‘‘Human Nature and the Social 
Order,’’ 1940, p. 699. 

11 Cattell, Teachers College Record, 27: 464. 

12 Galton, ‘‘ Memories of My Life,’’ 1908, p. 288. 
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Galton’s close friend, attributed to him the 
view that: 

Democracy—moral and intellectual progress—is 
impossible while man is burdened with the heritage 
of his past history. It has bound mankind to a 
few great leaders; it has produced a mass of servile 
intelligences; and only man’s insight—man breed- 
ing man as his domesticated animal—can free man- 
kind.13 
McDougall confessed to a conservative bias 
which he said was inherited.'* MeDougall 
not only was a conservative but he also 
expressed a preference for the fascist way 
of life. In a radio Lroadeast in Great 
Britain on America, he suggested that the 
discipline imposed by some ‘‘ Napoleonic 
personality’’ or ‘‘oligarchy’’ on the ‘‘ whole 
people’’ was needed in order to remedy the 
ills of American civilization.® As with 
Galton, Pearson’s political views were not 
precisely expressed. As with other eugen- 
ists, he held that the upper classes were 
superior to the lower classes with respect to 
innate endowment. In writing on social 
reform, he asserted : 

Give educational facilities to all, limit the hours 
of labour to eight a day: providing leisure to watch 
two football matches a week: give a minimum wage 
with free medical advice, and yet you will find that 
the unemployables, the degenerates, and the phys- 
ical and mental weaklings increase rather than de- 
crease.16 
Clearly, his sympathies were not with the 
underprivileged. Pearson presents an in- 
teresting case; he at one time was an out- 
spoken socialist. During his socialist 
period, which preceded his hereditarian 
period, he said in a talk to a working-class 
group: 

It is the fault of our present social system, and 
not a law of history, that the toilers should be con- 
demned to extreme misery and poverty.17 

13 Pearson, ‘‘ Life of Galton,’’ 1924, vol. 2, p. 74. 

14 McDougall, ‘‘Indestructible Union,’’ 1925, p. 
ix. 

15 McDougall, ‘‘Religion and the Sciences of 
Life,’’ 1934, pp. 262ff. 

16 Pearson, ‘‘Groundwork of Eugenies,’’ 1909, 
pp. 20-21. 
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In this same period he wrote an article in 
refutation of the then common notion that 
natural selection precluded socialism. He 
said : 

The pious wish of Darwin that the superior and 
not inferior members of the group should be 
the parents of the future, is far more likely to be 
realised in a socialistic than in an individualistie 
state.15 
This statement would apply equally well to 
the eugenics movement of which he was to 
become an outstanding exponent. Thus, 
when Pearson was a socialist he was an 
environmentalist and when a hereditarian 
he was a conservative. 

One fact which sets off the environmen- 
talists from the hereditarians, politically, 
is that they are sensitive to the possible 
antidemocratie implications and appliea- 
tions of psychological data, whereas the 
hereditarians are not. Thus, Ward writes 
strongly against the eugenist movement 
because of its dubious assumptions and its 
aristocratic orientation. It was his view 
that the lower classes were the equals of 
the upper classes in intellectual capacity. 
In his polemie against eugenics he wrote 

If there are signs of decadence anywhere they 
are not in the proletariat. They are to be found 
among the pampered rich and not the hampered 
poor.19 
In Boas’s article against eugenics his sym- 
pathies are with a ‘‘poverty and disease 
stricken proletariat, 
condition because of unfavorable environ- 
mental factors.2° J. McK. Cattell can be 
ealled a ‘‘radical democrat.’’ In an article 


99 


brought to such a 


on social reform he wrote that the ‘‘favorit- 
He pro- 


>? 


ism of the rich is intolerable. 
posed a number of reforms to meet the 





17 Pearson, ‘‘Socialism: In Theory and Prac- 
tice,’’ 1887, p. 11. 

18 Pearson, ‘‘The Chances of Death,’’ 1897, vol. 
1, p. 138. 

19 LL, Ward, ‘‘ Eugenics, Euthemics, and Endem- 
ies,’’? Amer. J. Social., 1913, 18, p. 753. 

20 Boas, Eugenies, Scientific Monthly, 1916, 3: 
471-478. 
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needs of the people. These reforms in- 


clude: universal suffrage, equality of op- 
portunity, tools of production owned by 
those who use them.*! Bagley, at a time 
when the Army-test results were used as 
a weapon against the democratic ideal, 
sharply assailed such applications as un- 
warranted; his sympathies were with the 
““masses. ’’2? 

the environmental 


and hereditary preconceptions in terms of 


The explanation of 


differing political points of view provides 
a basis for understanding the usual con- 
traposition of the factors of heredity and 
those of environment, an antithesis which 
is brought out by such frequently recurring 
’ “nature 

This 


disjunction, which from a scientifie point 


phrases as ‘‘nature vs. nurture, 


or nurture,’’ ‘‘nature, not nurture.’’ 
of view is recognized as an unnatural one 
in most situations,?* is explicable, sociologi- 
cally, by the hypothesis that the ‘‘nature’’ 
the 


expressions of opposing social forces, or 


”” 


and ‘‘nurture’’ points of view were 


antithetical political biases. The social im- 
plications of the hereditarian point of view 
the 
whereas those of the environmentalist point 


constituted a defense of status quo 


of view were definitely anti-sfatus quo in 
that they provided a basis for immediate 


social reform. Thus, Woods wrote: 


The environment have been, and 


still are, numerous, especially among the educators 


advoeates of 


and all those who hope to make over the world by 
drastie reforms, or are interested in improving the 
condition of the lower classes.24 

Evidently, emphasis upon heredity would 
Tredgold, 


21 Cattell, Popular Science Monthly, 80: 606-613, 
1912. 

22 Bagley, SCHOOL 
1922. 

23 Cf. Cattell, The Interpretation of Intelligence 
Tests, Scientific Monthly, 1924, 18: 508-516; F. N. 
Freeman, ‘‘ Individual Differences,’’ 1934, p. 142; 
L. T. Hogben, ‘‘ Nature and Nurture,’’ 1933, first 
and last chapters. 

24 Woods, 
1913. 


be a deterrent to social reform. 
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in an article in which he pointed out that 
heredity and environment are inextricably 
interwoven, asserted that heredity should 
be popularized instead of environment be- 
cause: 

The improvement of the environment has many 
advocates and is not at present in much danger 
The influence of heredity, 
however, is far from being sufficiently recognized, 
and there is great need of the wider promulgation 


of being neglected. 


of eugenic principles.25 

MeDougall explicitly stated that emphasis 
upon nurture leads to social instability, 
whereas emphasis upon heredity leads not 
only to social stability but also to prosper- 
ity and national health.?® 
pointed out that social legislation is based 
In a 
letter to Galton in which the social necessity 
clearly 


Pearson has 


upon the nurture point of view.?? 


for heredity propaganda’ was 


brought out, Pearson wrote: 

Heredity is really more intense than we supposed 
it to be 10 years ago. Cannot this be brought for- 
cibly home to our rulers and social reformers ?28 
Pearson then went on to urge Galton to 
popularize heredity because of the scientific 
prestige which he enjoyed. 

In the light of the foregoing, the once 
popular phrase, ‘‘Nature is more impor- 
can be 


9? 


tant than nurture, understood. 
First, it should be noticed that this phrase 
has no scientific meaning, in terms of past 
and present techniques, since the meaning 
of the phrase ‘‘more important than”’ is not 
determined. It is logically possible to as- 
sert, on the basis of the same data, that 
‘‘nurture is more important than nature’’ 
or vice The justification for this 
lies in the fact that both heredity and 
necessary in the deter- 
differences and 


versa. 


are 
individual 


environment 
mination of 


25 Tredgold, Quarterly Review, 219: 382, 1913. 

26 McDougall, Jour. of Abnorm. and Social Psy- 
chology, 16: 332, 1921. 

27 Pearson, ‘‘Nature and Nurture: 
lem of the Future,’’ 1910, p. 12. 

28 Pearson, ‘‘ Life of Galton,’’ 1930, vol. 3a, p. 
242f. 
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achievement. The meaning of the phrase, 
evidently, is in a different field, and in 
terms of the point of view advanced in this 
paper its meaning lies in the field of social 
controversy. Thus, to say that ‘‘nature is 
more important than nurture’’ is equivalent 
to saying that the improvement of man’s 
social condition is not to come through 
changing the institutional arrangements.?° 
The converse, ‘‘ Nurture is more important 


be ] 


than nature,’’ was the slogan of those who 
thought that institutional reform was the 
basic factor in effectuating social improve- 
ments. The evidence for this interpretation 
lies in the many articles on the question in 
which a diseussion of the issue proceeds 


Bwemt@. . .- 
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hand in hand with judgments on the nature 
of social reform.*° 

It has been the object of this paper to 
indicate the relevance of sociological factors 
in the interpretation and analysis of a sig- 
nificant psychological controversy. It re- 
mains the subject for a future paper to 
analyze the psychological thinking of an 
outstanding psychologist in terms of fun- 
the 
such an 


damental preconceptions concerning 


nature of the social order. In 
individual study much more can be accom- 
plished in the way of grasping the ramifi- 
cations of social bias upon psychological 
thought the method 


adopted in this paper. 


than in piecemeal 





THE NEA LAUNCHES A WAR-AND- 
PEACE-FUND CAMPAIGN 

THE Committee of the 
Kdueation Association at its recent meeting has 


Executive National 
voted to conduct a short intensive campaign to 
help raise funds to earry on the association’s 
war-and-peace program. A committee was im- 
mediately appointed and met in Washington 
March 20 and 21 to formulate a program to 
inaugurate the campaign. The committee con- 
sists of the following members: 


George D. Strayer, director, Inquiry to Investi- 
gate the Public Educational System, Joint Legis- 
lative Committee, State of New York, chairman; 
Myrtle Hooper Dahl, School, 
Minneapolis (Minn.); Frederick M. Hunter, chan- 
cellor, Oregon State System of Higher Education ; 


teacher, Hiawatha 


29 Usually the advocates of nature proposed a 
different method of eliminating social evils, viz., by 
breeding better people. L. Darwin, recognizing that 
the ‘‘relative influence of heredity and environ- 
ment’’ was without any experimental meaning, 
writes that such expressions were used by the eugen- 
ists to emphasize ‘‘the paramount necessity of 
adopting new methods of reform dependent on 
natural inheritance in order to ensure racial prog- 
ress in the future.’’ See his article, ‘‘ Heredity and 
Environment,’’ Eugenics Review, 8: 93-122; also 
his book, ‘‘The Need for Eugenie Reform,’’ 1926, 
chapters 3 and 5. 





Richard Barnes Kennan, executive secretary, Maine 
Pills- 
bury, superintendent of schools, Schenectady (N. 
¥.}: Paar? 3; 
sion of Instructional 
Board of 

Schlagle, superintendent of 


Teachers Association, Augusta; W. Howard 
Rankin, supervising director, Divi- 
and Information 
Detroit; F.  L. 


Research 
Service, Education, 
schools, Kansas City 
(Kans.); A. J. Stoddard, superintendent of schools, 
Philadelphia; Willis A. Sutton, superintendent of 
schools, Atlanta; W. W. Trent, state superintendent 
(W. Va.); and Sarah 
L. Young, principal, Parker School, Oakland, Calif. 


of free schools, Chaneston 


The above committee with Willard E. Givens, 
executive secretary, NEA, S. D. Shankland, 
secretary, AASA, and Joy Elmer Morgan, edi- 
tor, NEA, who was asked to act as director of 
the campaign, met in Washington and mapped 
out a campaign program which is to begin at 
onee. 

Dr. Strayer, who was chairman of the NEA 
Emergency Committee during World War I, 
says regarding the new emergency: 


30 Cf. Boas, op. cit.; Goddard, op. cit.; Woods, 
op. cit.; MeDougall, ‘‘Is America Safe for Democ- 
racy?’’ 1921; Pearson, op. cit., also, Pearson and 
Elderton, ‘‘The Relative Strength of Nurture and 
Nature,’’ London University, Galton Laboratory 
for National Eugenics, Eugenics Laboratory Series, 
No. 3; Clarke, ‘‘American Men of Letters: Their 
Nature and Nurture,’’ 1916. 
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Again our schools are face to face with destiny. 
The crisis in education and American life is graver 
than before. task. 


It must strengthen itself and go forward if Amer- 


Our association faces a great 


ican education is to play its full part in winning 
the war and the peace. The schools are now placed 


in a highly situation. They must fight 


~ 


competitive 
to maintain themselves; fight for the ideais and ob- 
jectives of our American democracy; fight to pro- 
tect education from the casualties of war; fight to 
maintain the values of life for which the war is be- 
ing fought. Our war sacrifices will be in vain un- 
less we preserve the basie values of our democracy. 
these times the associa- 


more funds with which to work. It 


To meet the challenge of 


tion must have 


is engaged in activities of the utmost consequence 


to the future of education and this country. 


We must sacrifice now as we have never sacrificed 


before for our faith in ourselves and in the future. 
This committee knows the saerifices the members of 
our profession have already made. We have been 


called upon to help many eauses. We must now help 


our own. We must invest now in the future of our 


profession. As the work of the committee... gets 
under way, it will reach to every corner of this 
country. It will require time and thought and 


money from people who are already busy and hard- 


pressed. May we not count on the prompt and 
generous co-operation of every member of our great 


association? 


MEETINGS SCHEDULED IN THE IN- 
TEREST OF EDUCATION BECOME 
“WAR CASUALTIES” 


ONE by one, the well-laid plans of edueators 
are “ganging agley” because of the demands and 
restrictions of the war, which are no respecter 
of persons, singly or in groups. 

The Administrative Committee for the Junior 
College Terminal Edueation Study, supported 
by the 
Association of Junior Colleges, the Co-ordina- 


Executive Committee of the American 
ting Committee, the members of the Commission 
on Terminal Edueation, and the General Edu- 


eation Board, has announced a moratorium on 


terminal edueation 
the workshops that 


were to have been econdueted at Harvard Univer- 


43° junior-college 


summer 
workshops; that 1s to say, 
sity, the University of Chieago, and the Univer- 
sity of California (Berkeley) will not be held. 
The funds allotted to these projects, however, 
will be “held in trust for use of workshops in 
1944, or This announcement will not 
affect the institutions (Bakersfield, 
Angeles, Meridian, Pasadena, Rochester Athe- 


later.” 


nine Los 
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naeum and Mechanies Institute, San Francisco, 
Scranton-Keystone, Weber, and Wright) which, 
with grants from the General Education Board, 
will go on with their program of special studies 
as scheduled. The Third Annual Report of the 
Administrative Committee, which was to have 
been presented at the meeting of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges in St. Louis, now 
canceled, will be distributed as soon as possible. 

Two sets of theses, which would have been dis- 
cussed at the St. Louis meetings, have been pub- 
lished by the National Council of Edueation. 
One of these, by Howard M. Bell, director, 
American Red (Eastern 
Alexandria, Va.), treats the subject, “Youth 
and the Future’; the other, by Alfred D. Simp- 
son, Harvard Graduate School of Edueation, is 


Junior Cross Area, 


concerned with “A Financial Program for Edu- 
eation during Wartime.” Copies of these pub- 
lieations may be obtained by writing to L. A. 
Pechstein, dean, College of Education, Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, and president of the council. 

The addresses of Henry Seidel Canby and 
John Erskine, who were to have spoken at the 
annual meeting of the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation of America, eanceled because of trans- 
portation difficulties and the death of F. M. 
Padelford, president of the association, have 
been printed by the Edueational Department 
of the Book-of-the-Month Club, and the bro- 
chure is now available to the members of the 
MLA. Dr. 
compares the old method of teaching the lan- 


Erskine with characteristic humor 


guages as if they were “fragments of pottery 
in the third or fourth layer of Schliemann’s 
Troy” with the modern conception of teaching 
languages “for use.” Dr. Canby discusses the 
present threat to the teaching of the humanities. 
He said there was no real clash between pure 
science and the humanities in their “ultimate 
objectives,” that the American scholar had sim- 
ply stood in his own light by allowing the spec- 
tacular achievements of technology and applied 
science to turn him toward “factual research,” 
whereas his proper field, useful as the formal 
aspects of training may be, lies in the realm of 
“things that are more excellent.” He charges 
that this generation of youth “has reason to say 
to the American scholar, ‘I asked for bread, and 


you gave me a stone.’ ” 
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THE ADMISSION OF HIGH-SCHOOL 
SENIORS AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF MINNESOTA 


A poLicy on permitting high-school pupils to 
enter college before their graduation, worked 
out by the University of Minnesota’s College of 
Edueation as applicable to the University High 
School, has been submitted to the editor by G. 
Lester Anderson, director of the training school. 
In view of the fact that the practice has been 
established for the duration of the war, the elari- 


fication of “certain issues” was undertaken with 


the following results: (1) The colleges and uni- 
versities “will admit selected pupils only” and 
will expect the secondary school to share the 
The 


responsibility of recommending “pre-graduation 


responsibility of choosing these pupils. 


pupils,” obviously different from recommending 
vraduates, involves the question as to “whether 
the best interests of the individual student will 
be served by further continuance in the secon- 
dary school or by transfer to a college or uni- 
versity.” (2) The high school must consider 
what “form of recognition” is to be given the 
pre-graduation pupil—a_ high-school diploma 
when he is admitted to college, or when he “eom- 
pletes college work equivalent to that missed in 
high school,” or no “formal recognition.” (3) 
The problem of “adapting an educational pro- 
gram during the secondary-school years to the 
pupil who may very likely be admitted to col- 
lege before graduation” involves “reorganiza- 
tion of courses, the substitution of certain 
courses now offered in the senior year in lieu of 
certain sophomore or junior courses and the 
Only 


5 to 15 per cent of pupils “in one grade in any 


acceleration of seeondary-school youth.” 


particular high school will be affected by these 
changes.” 

The situation as thus seen led to the adoption 
by the staff of the University High School of 
the following policy: 


1. The University High School will reeommend 
only intellectually, socially, and emotionally mature 
pupils for admission to college. Intellectual ma- 
turity shall be judged by scholastiec-aptitude and 
achievement-test scores and by high-school 
achievement. .. . Social and emotional maturity will 
be judged by the student’s relationships to other 
students, participation in activities, and evidences 


of ability to assume responsibility. Only in rare 
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instances will a pupil who has not completed at least 
grade 11 be recommended for admission to a college. 

2. Every effort shall be made to accelerate those 
students who might be admitted to college prior 
to graduation. The University High School now 
has a small group of boys who are being accelerated. 

Boys in the present freshman and sophomore 
classes should be interviewed and a program of ac 
celeration planned for them. . .. An accelerated 
program may be planned for girls. In every in 
stance of acceleration, the University High Sehool 
summer session shall be utilized... . 

3. Those boys who have been in the program of 
acceleration should be eneouraged to enter a college 
or university this June rather than enroll in the 
UHS summer session to complete their accelerated 
program, 

4, A high-school diploma shall be granted only on 
the basis of credits earned. However, credits may 
be earned by special examination or on evidence 
of successful completion of certain college courses. 
It is no longer to be assumed that eredits ean be 
When it 


seems apparent that a student will soon be gradu 


earned only on a ‘‘time-served’’ basis. 
ated, he may participate in the next succeeding 


graduation ceremonies and his diploma will be 


awarded as soon thereafter as he has 12 eredits 
earned in what would correspond to grades 10, 11, 


and 12. 


FREDERICK B. KNIGHT TO HEAD THE 
VICTORY FARM VOLUNTEER 
PROGRAM 

FREDERICK B. KNIGHT, director, division of 
edueation and applied psychology, Purdue Uni- 
versity, has been appointed as head of the Vie 
tory Farm Volunteer Program, according to an 
announcement released by the Department of 
Agriculture, March 24. 
recruiting 500,000 high-school pupils and col 


He will have charge of 


lege students to work on the farms during the 
season now opening. 

The food shortages, present and prospective, 
due to the needs of the armed forces and of the 
lend-lease agreements combine with the man 
power needs both of the combat services and of 
industry to give to the mobilization of volunteer 
farm labor a position of prime significance in 
the organization of the country’s resources in 
the “lines behind the lines.” There were “war 
gardens” in 1917 and 1918, in the operation of 
which the schools played an important part, 
but the need of increased production was far less 


critical at that time. Today the need is para- 
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mount, and it will so continue long after the 
war is over. 

Attention may be called again to the impor- 
tance of making participation in farm work by 
pupils and students as replete as possible with 
stimulation and 


opportunities for educational 


growth. Steps already being taken toward this 
end were summarized in last week’s SCHOOL AND 
Socipry under the caption, “Education Grooms 
the City-Bred Youth for the Farm.” 

Dr. Knight has been a professor of education 
and psychology at Purdue University since 1920. 
He is well known for his work in edueational re- 
seareh and as an author of school and college 

served as a non-commissioned 
Kor the duties that he 


textbooks, He 
officer in World War I. 
has just assumed he is especially well qualified 
by the fact that he owns and has successfully 
operated for several years two large mid-western 


farms. 


THE TIAA REPORTS PROGRESS DUR- 
ING A WARTIME YEAR 

24th annual report of the Teachers 

and 

leased by Henry James, president, shows total 

assets of the company of $141,719,760 at the 

end of 1942, an increase of $11,522,028 over the 


During 1942, $3,864,942 was 


Association, just re- 


Insurance Annuity 


preceding year. 
distributed to policyholders and_ beneficiaries, 
and $11,094,056 was added to legal reserves to 
provide for future payments to policyholders 
and beneficiaries. The company’s operating ex- 
penses represented only 2.3 per cent of its 
income for the year. 

In spite of dislocations in the eollege world 
because of wartime conditions, the report indi- 
cated that eight educational institutions initiated 
or extended retirement or collective-insurance 
plans for their staff members during the year. 
Among the more than 200 colleges and universi- 
ties which already had retirement plans, practice 
has varied coneerning what the institution does 
when a staff member enters war service. Many 
institutions continue to match the premiums on 
annuities for their staff members who are on 
leave; and some others pay the entire premium, 
thereby maintaining the full benefits of the 
institutional retirement program. 

About three fourths of the premiums re- 
ceived during the past year from policyholders 
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living in the United States was invested in 
U. S. Government bonds or in Federal Housing 
Administration insured mortgages on develop- 
ments of the character that the government is 
fostering in connection with war industries or 
as otherwise publicly desirable. 

TIAA now has 7,419 life-insurance and 29,- 
359 annuity policyholders, representing 956 in- 
stitutions of higher edueation. The total num- 
ber of policyholders has more than doubled 
during the past ten years, and the assets of the 
company have increased fourfold. Copies of the 

The 
Fifth 


annual report are available upon request. 


offices of the association are at 522 


Avenue, New York City. 


A CONFERENCE OF LIBRARIANS AND 
COLLEGE EXECUTIVES IN 
LOUISIANA 


A CONFERENCE of an unusual if not a unique 
kind was held in Baton Rouge (La.), Mareh 13, 
1943. The librarians of the state institutions of 
higher education met with the presidents of 
these institutions to consider the topic, “The 
Role of the Library in the General College 
Program.” 

The conference was preceded by an address 
by James A. MeMillen, director of libraries and 
of the Library School, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity. This was followed by a panel discussion 
of the general topic of the conference, parti- 
cipated in by: Eugene Watson, librarian, State 
Normal College (Natchitoches), who served as 
chairman; Joel L. Fletcher, president, South- 
western Louisiana Institute (Lafayette); Ella 
V. Church, head of the Department of Books 
and Libraries and reader’s adviser, LSU Li- 
brary; F. J. Rice, instructor in journalism, 
LSU; E. J. Scheerer, librarian, Louisiana Poly- 
technic Institute (Ruston); and L. E. Chandler, 
acting head, Social Science Department, South- 
eastern Louisiana College, Hammond. 

The meeting was held in connection with the 
annual Louisiana College Conference and was 
under the auspices of the Library Section of 
the conference. The officers of the section are 
Mary Clay, librarian, Northeast Junior College 
of LSU (Monroe), chairman, and Evelyn Tay- 
lor, librarian, Louisiana State Normal College, 


secretary. 
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Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 
S. C. PercEFULL has succeeded Chester OQ. 
Newlun as president, Northwestern State Col- 
lege, Alva, Okla. Dr. Newlun’s inauguration as 
president, State Teachers College (Platteville, 
Wis.), was announced in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
January 16. 
ArTHUR T. 
New York University, will sueceed Frank H. 


VANDERBILT, professor of law, 


Sommer as dean of the university’s School of 
Law upon the latter’s retirement, September 1. 


KpnaA STEEN McCatt is the principal of the 


Portland (Ore.) 
opened, Mareh 15. 


Secretarial School which was 
The school, which will be in 
session five days and two evenings a week, “will 
operate on the progressive system of instruction, 
allowing individual advancement and thorough 
preparation.” 

IDABELLE YEISER, special assistant to Alex- 
ander J. Stoddard, superintendent of schools, 
Philadelphia, has been appointed director of 
the newly established department of education 
and teacher training, Dillard University, New 
Orleans. 


Rap H. Pryor, formerly head of the depart- 


ment of ecommerce and principal of Citrus 
Evening High School and Junior College 


(Azusa, Calif.), has been appointed head of the 
department of commerce, Arizona State Teach- 
ers College, Flagstaff. Charles Sutphen, former 
director, School of Rider College 
(Trenton, N. J.), has been appointed to the staff 


Business, 


oft the department. 

BURNETT SHRYOCK, assistant professor of art, 
Southern Illinois Normal University, has sue- 
ceeded Gladys Potter Williams, as head of the 
department of art. Miss Williams, who had 
held the headship since 1917, retired January 1. 


CLAUDE M. DILLINGER, state supervisor of 
curriculum, Missouri, has succeeded Richard 
Wilkinson as associate professor of psychology, 
Southwest Missouri State Teachers College, 
Mr. Wilkinson has been granted a 
leave of absence. 


Springfield. 


CoRNELIA A. Tomes has been appointed as- 





sistant professor of education, Michigan State 
College, Kast Lansing. 

RosweELL Gray Ham, president, Mount 
Holyoke College (South Hadley, Mass.), has 
announced the following appointments for the 
1943-44: Mantford 


Kuhn, assistant professor of economies, Whittier 


academie year Henshaw 
(Calif.) College, as assistant professor in the 
department of economies and sociology; Pene- 
lope Hartland, instructor in economics, Wells 
College (Aurora, N. Y.), as instructor in the 
same department; and Edith Runge as instruetor 
in the department of German language and 
literature. 

HELEN CONSTANCE Wuits, professor of En- 
glish, University of Wisconsin, has been ap 
pointed visiting professor of English for the 


winter session beginning in September at 
Barnard College, Columbia University. — Dr. 


White will conduct a course on Shakespeare and 
one on the 17-century literature. 

CHARLES H. Turr.e was elected chairman of 
the Board of Trustees of the Sara Delano 
Roosevelt Mareh 29. The 
house, which was bought from President Roose 


Memorial House, 
velt, will serve as a community center for stu 
dents of Hunter College (New York City) under 
a charter granted tothe Hunter College Student, 
Social, Community, and Religious Association 
John S. Burke 


and Aaron C. Horn were elected vice-chairmen. 


by Governor Dewey, March 20. 


Av the annual meeting of the Classical Assoei 
ation of New England, Mareh 26-27, the follow 
ing officers were elected for 1943-44: the Rever- 
end Joseph R. N. Maxwell, S.J., president, 
College of the Holy Cross (Worcester, Mass.), 
president; Stella M. Brooks, Spaulding High 
School, Barre (Vt.), vice-president; John W. 
Spaeth, Jr., Rich professor of classies, Wesleyan 
(Middletown, Conn.), seeretary- 
treasurer; Margaret H. Croft, Crosby High 
School, Waterbury (Conn.), and William C. 
Greene, associate professor of Greek and Latin, 


University 


Harvard University, additional members of the 
Executive Committee. (to serve for two years) ; 
Newton (Mass.) High 
School, representative on the council of the 


and George A. Land, 


American Classical League. 
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Joun C. Baker, associate dean, Harvard Uni- 
versity, has been appointed regional director of 
the Commission on Wartime Placement of Col- 
lege Faculties with jurisdiction over the New 
Kngland district. An account of the proposed 


service of the commission was published in 


Scnoot AND Society, March 13. 

LIEUTENANT COLONEL Epwarp Y. BLEWETT, 
who is on leave of absence from the deanship of 
the College of Liberal Arts, University of New 
Hampshire, and who has been serving since last 
spring as chief of the enlisted branch, personnel 
division, air staff, Army Air Forces, has been 
assigned to a post as assistant chief of the en- 
listed branch of the personnel division of the 
entire Army. 

Winturam ALLISON SHIMER, dean of the fac- 
ulty and head of the department of philosophy, 
Bucknell University (Lewisburg, Pa.), secretary, 
United Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa, and editor, 
The American Scholar, has been commissioned a 
Naval Dr. Shimer, 


who has been given a leave of absence by the 


lieutenant in the Reserve. 
university, will serve in the Navy’s educational 
program. 

Estnuer M. Suvupert, formerly librarian, Uni- 
versity of Texas, has been appointed head of the 
newly organized acquisitions and eataloging de- 
partment, Wheeler Library, Southern Illinois 
Normal University. 

JouN THOMAS MADDEN, dean, School of Com- 
New York Uni- 
versity, has been appointed director of personnel 
at the Loew’s-Metro home office, 1540 Broadway, 
New York City. 


meree, Accounts, and Finanee, 


J. Mivvon SuHvE has been appointed assistant 
supervisor of trade and industrial edueation, 
Virginia State Department of Publie Instrue- 
tion. 


Luoyp E. Grimes, superintendent of schools, 
Kldon (Mo.), has been appointed to a post in the 


Missouri State Department of Education. 


LAWRENCE R. WINCHELL, superintendent of 
schools, Vineland (N. J.), elected 
superintendent of schools, Cumberland County, 
N. J. Harry Pratt, principal, Pennsauken (N. 
J.) Junior High School, sueceeds Mr. Winchell. 


has been 


Tue REVEREND SAMUEL S. GEORGE, dean, Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts, University of Dubuque 
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(lowa), resigned, April 1, to accept the pastor- 
ate of the Central Presbyterian Church, Rock 
Island, Il. 

Epwin C. Roepper and Cart W. KINKELDEY, 
chairman of the department of German and as- 
sistant professor of German, respectively, City 
College (New York), having reached the retire- 
ment age of seventy years, will be retired, June 
1. Dr. Roedder has served the college since 
1929; Dr. Kinkeldey, since 1903. 

H. W. 


Silverton (Ore.), has resigned to devote his time 


ADAMS, superintendent of schools, 


to study for the doctorate. 


Recent Deaths 

Ouin Tempuin, former dean, College of Lib- 
eral Arts and Sciences, University of Kansas, 
died, March 
ScHoou AND Society by Anna McCracken ‘un- 
der date of March 24. Dean Templin, who was 
eighty-two years old at the time of his death, 
had spent his entire professional life at the uni- 


4, according to a report sent to 


versity: as assistant professor of mathematics 
(1884-90); associate professor of philosophy 
(1890-94) ; (1894- 
1921); professor of logic, ethies, and estheties 
(since 1921) ; dean (1903-20) ; and secretary of 
the University of Kansas Endowment Associa- 
tion. During World War I, Dean Templin 
served as director of school and college activi- 
S. Food Administration. 


professor of philosophy 


ties under the U. 


FRANK ALBERT WAUGH, professor emeritus 
of landscape architecture, Massachusetts State 
College, died, Mareh 20, in his seventy-fourth 
year. Professor Waugh had served as assistant 
in horticulture (1891), Kansas State College of 
Agriculture and Applied Science; professor of 
horticulture (1893-95), Oklahoma Agricultural 
and Mechanical College; professor of hortieul- 
ture (1895-1902), University of Vermont; and 
professor of horticulture (1902-32) and pro- 
fessor of landseape architecture and head of the 
department (1932 until his retirement), Massa- 
chusetts State College. 

Sm Epwarp WENTWorRTH Beatty, since 1921 
chancellor of MeGill University (Montreal), 
died, Mareh 23, at the age of sixty-four years. 


FRANK Epwarp Fartey, professor emeritus 
of English literature, Wesleyan University, 
died, March 24, at the age of seventy-five years. 
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Dr. Farley had served as assistant in English, 
Harvard University (1893-95), and Radcliffe 
College (1894-97) ; instructor in English (1897- 
Haverford (Pa.) College; 
professor of English (1898-1903), Syracuse (N. 
Y.) University; protessor of English (1903-18), 


98), instructor to 


Simmons College (Boston); and professor of 
English literature (1918-36), Wesleyan Univer- 
sity. 

JAMES Burt MINeErR, head of the department 
of psychology, University of Kentucky, died, 
Dr. 
Miner had served as instructor in psychology 
(1903-04), 
(1904-05) and assistant professor of philoso- 
phy (1905-06), the State University of Iowa; 
(1906-15), 


professor 


March 24, at the age of sixty-nine years. 


University of Illinois; instructor 


assistant professor of psychology 
University of Minnesota; assistant 
(1915-18) and associate professor of psychol- 
ogy (1918-21), Institute of Tech- 
nology; professor of psychology and head of 


(since 1921) and director of 


Carnegie 


the department 
the personnel bureau (since 1930), University 
of Kentucky. 

Hersert E. WriGHT, president, Drew Semi- 
nary for Young Women (Carmel, N. Y.), sue- 
cumbed to a heart attack, March 24. Dr. 
Wright, who was seventy years old at the time 
of his death, had served the pastorates of the 
Methodist Chureh in Fishkill (N. Y.), 
(Mass.), Mount Kiseo (N. Y.), and Tarrytown 
(N. Y.) for a number of years before accept- 


Lee 


ing the presidency of the seminary in 1926. 


Homer C. Price, dean (1903-15), College of 
Agriculture, Ohio State University, died, March 
Dr. Price 
had also served as professor of horticulture and 
forestry (1901-03), Iowa State College. 


25, at the age of sixty-eight years. 


LILLIEN JANE Martin, professor emeritus of 
psychology, Stanford University, died, March 26, 
at the age of ninety-one years. Dr. Martin, 
who was considered one of the country’s out- 
standing psychopathologists, began her teaching 
career at the Indianapolis High School (1880) 
as a teacher of science. She served as vice- 
principal and head of the department of science, 
Girl’s High School, San Franciseo (1889-94), 
and assistant professor of psychology (1899- 
1909), associate professor (1909-11), and pro- 
fessor (1911-16), Stanford University. From 
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1916 until a week before her death, Dr. Martin 
had served as psychopathologist and chief of 
the mental-hygiene clinie at the San Francisco 
Polyelinie and Mt. Zion Hospital. 


Mayor Leonarp Darwin, fourth and _ last 
surviving son of Charles Darwin, died, March 
26, at the age of ninety-three years. Major 
Darwin the School of 
Military Engineering, Chatham (England), and 


International Eu- 


was an instructor in 


had lectured at the second 
genies Congress held in New York City in 1921. 


THe REVEREND Epwarpd CALDWELL Moore, 
Plummer emeritus professor of Christian morals, 
Harvard Mareh 26. Dr. 


Moore, who was eighty-five years old at the time 


University, died, 
of his death, had served as Parkman protessor 
ot theology, Harvard University, from 1901 to 
1929, when he became Parkman emeritus protes- 


sor, and as Pullman professor from 1915 to 1929. 


JoHN Carew Ro re, professor emeritus of 


Latin language and literature, University of 
Pennsylvania, died, March 26, at the age of 
eighty-three years. Dr. Rolfe had 
instructor in Latin, Cornell University (1882 


served as 


85); instruetor in Greek and Latin, Harvard 
University (1889-90); assistant professor and 
professor of Latin, University of Michigan 
(1890-1902); and professor of Latin, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, from 1902 until his re- 


tirement, 1932. 


Coming Events 

THE 13th annual Eastman School (Rochester, 
N. Y.) Festival of American Musie will be held 
during the week of April 13. 

THE 48th convention of the American Asso- 
for Health, Physical Edueation, and 
Recreation hold a National War 
Conference in Cincinnati, April 13-16. 


ciation 
Fitness 

“Be- 
cause of its importance and value in the war 
effort,” Jay B. 
elation, announces that he has received assur- 


will 


asso- 


Nash, president of the 


ance that the conference will be held as planned. 


THe 10th annual Conference of Trustees of 
Colleges and Universities in the United States 
will be held at Lafayette College (Easton, Pa.), 
April 15. Despite transportation difficulties, 
the attendance at the conference 
to be the largest since it was founded.” 


“is expected 


“EDUCATION IN WaAR TIME” will be the theme 
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of the regional Progressive Education eonfer- 
ence to be held in Greenwich (Conn.), April 
17. Teachers, administrators, and parents from 
Connecticut and New York are invited to attend 


the sessions. 


Other Items of Interest 

Epwarp L. Bernays, publicist of New York 
and author of “Speak Up for Democracy,” has 
established three fellowships for research in 
public relations for 1943: “(1) To Western 
Reserve University, $500 for the study of how 
in the past 25 years business, education, govern- 
ment, and the press have increased their use of 
public relations; (2) to Columbia University 
Graduate School of Journalism $1,000 for the 
study of the attitudes of liberal United States 
businessmen in the past 50 years and what the 
effects of these attitudes were; (3) to New York 
University $1,000 for the study of changing at- 
titudes towards public relations.” The studies 
are designed to “help orientate the thinking of 
the men who will have charge of onr destinies in 


the postwar period.” 
thinks it has 
found the solution of a problem that needed to 


Tue University of Minnesota 
be solved; namely, the initiation of a new mem- 
ber of a regents’ board or board of trustees into 
a comprehension of the internal affairs of the 
major subdivisions of a university. Guy Stan- 
Ford, of the 


Historical Association, began some years ago to 


ford now secretary American 


invite “the head of one of the schools of the 


university, or of some other important ad- 
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ministrative unit” to appear before the regents 
and diseuss the interests and needs of his unit. 
Now, each month, Walter C. Coffey, president of 
the university, pursues this policy, so that the 
governing board, including its new member or 
members, may act in the light of facts. 


GoUCHER COLLEGE (Baltimore) is distributing 
among some 400 publie and private schools the 
kind of propaganda that the college believes will 
put before young men and young women an ideal 
of service, beyond that given for the WAACS 
and WAVES and SPARS, training for which 
may be obtained now in the liberal-arts colleges. 
Five Goucher College Broadsides have been sent 
out and they will be followed by others. In 
brief, they are an effort to arouse youth to the 
obligation of training the mind rather than the 
fingers; to the necessity for scholarly attain- 
ment in many fields—health, medicine, agricul- 
ture, architeeture, social work, the arts, and so 
on; and to a realization of those silent forces, 
behind and beyond the confusion of the present, 
that will shape and mold the destiny of the race. 
Only broad training that takes time ean prepare 
the oncoming generation for its responsibilities. 


TWENTY-NINE Japanese evacuees at the Rivers 
Relocation Center near Sacaton (Ariz.) have 
volunteered for duty with the Military Intelli- 
They 


are young men, natives of the United States, who 


gence Language School at Savage, Minn. 


speak both English and Japanese with fluency. 
It is expected that they will be “assigned as 
instructors.” 


Shorter Papers... 





LOOKING EDUCATIONALLY TOWARD 
A “PROGRESSIVE PRACTICAL 
WORLD” 


| EDITORIAL NOTE: The following paragraphs were 
the concluding remarks of Professor Meriam at a 
breakfast recently given in his honor by the Alpha 
Delta chapter of Pi Lambda Theta, University of 
California, Los Angeles. The occasion was the re- 
tirement of Dr. Meriam from active service after 
nineteen years as professor of education at the uni- 
versity. Particularly interesting is Dr. Meriam’s 
reference to the experimental school which he estab- 
lished at the University of Missouri in the first 
decade of the century, one of the earliest (and even 


to date, in the present editor’s judgment, one of 
the best) exemplifications of the ‘‘activity move- 
-a movement not christened as such at that 
time, of course, nor for two afterward. 
This school was one of those described by John 
Dewey and his daughter, Evelyn, in their book, 


ment’ ’— 
decades 


‘*Schools of Tomorrow,’’ which was published in 
1915 and which exerted a powerful influence in the 
promotion of the Progressive educational theories, 
especially in connection with the application of 
these theories to the work of the public schools.— 


W. C. B.] 


May I take the liberty to present just an 
epitome of my instruction here during the past 
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nineteen years: say in a few words all I have 
said in all these years. A simple story but very 
crucial just now. 

Edueation was functioning long before civili 
zation existed. The primitive boy learned to 
tish by accompanying his father while fishing. 
A strictly 
method of trial and error—or success. 


practical education through the 
When civilization was found to exist, adults 

opened schools and children were taught the 
I 

All these sub- 


jects were adult generalizations—abstractions 


Three-R’s and allied subjects. 
from real life. Pupils did not respond as teach- 
The teachers, therefore, resorted to 
The 


German teacher, Basedow, about 1750, set an 


ers wished. 
devices to induce their pupils to study. 


His hornbook reader did 
But Basedow knew 
He had his horn- 


astonishing example. 
not appeal to his pupils. 
that boys liked gingerbread. 
hook readers made of gingerbread. Pupils were 
allowed to eat as fast as they learned to read— 
eating used as motivation. 

This device spread to England and was re 
corded in this jingle: 


To Master John the English Maid 

A hornbook gives of ginger-bread. 
And that he may read the better 

As he can spell he eats the letter. 
Proceeding thus, with vast delight 

He reads and gnaws from left to right. 


That very gingerbread method—tickling the 
palate of pupils—is conspicuous in American 
schools today. Little pupils go on an exeursion 
to the bakery. 
a sugar cookie each and eleven new words for 


They return to the school with 
the reading class. They take a trip to the farm 
and return to their arithmetic class to say: “One 
brown cow plus one black cow equals two.” 
(The impossibility of this addition is avoided by 
not naming the “two.’’) 
lect rubber goods—anything from pea-shooters 
A lot of fun in this! Thus by 
the stretch of the imagination—“rubbernecks,” 
perhaps—they approach the study of the geog- 
raphy of South America. These 
cases, representative of 15,000 such collected in 
Even 
schools are imitating, tardily, this gingerbread 
method. 


Uppergrade pupils eol- 


to truck tires. 


are actual 


my curriculum laboratory. our high 
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The so-called ‘Progressive’ Education Asso 
1920, has sponsored this 
until I 


ciation, founded in 


movement. I was a charter member 
could no longer subscribe to its wild policy ot 
sugar-coating the Three R’s by the activities in 
current life. I am in full sympathy with par 
ents who, speaking through their PTA organiza 
tions, protest against the superficiality, against 
the lack of discipline, so strikingly character 
istie of our so-ealled “Progressive” schools, 
using these gingerbread methods. 

But pause a moment. Consider the situation 
more frankly and courageously, please. I am 
not at all in sympathy with those same parents 
who eall aloud: “Back to the Three R’s, back 
to the fundamentals and the discipline of the 
old school.” Weaknesses of the automobile and 
aeroplane are not to be corrected by a return to 
the one-horse shay. Progress is not made by a 


resumption of outmoded practices. Now eon- 


flict arises between the old Three R’s and the 
Schools resort to compromises. 
They 
This 


trick is common: on a 50-50 basis, half-day ses 


new activities. 
They advertise their activity programs. 
keep the Three R’s “up their sleeves.” 


sions to each; or an intricate correlation scheme 
feel 


procedures. 


is used, modernized into “integration.” | 


righteously indignant over such 
Such compromises are neither fair nor honest. 
They jeopardize our modern schools. “Ye can 
not serve two masters.” 

Since early in my experimental school at the 
University of Missouri, I have insisted that the 
activities of children and adults are far more 
fundamental than the so-called fundamentals in 
our schools. The basis for all biological exis 
tence and human progress is the struggle to im 
prove. Here we have the keynote for our public 
schools: help children and youth to improve 
These activi 
this 
school work ealls for strenuous effort and seri 


When this brutal, bestial war is 


their normal wholesome activities. 
ties become the curriculum. Justice to 
ous discipline. 
over, when China, Russia, Britain, and America 
establish peace, our schools must respond with 
an edueation in tune with a Progressive Praeti- 
eal World. 
Junius L. MeRIAM 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 


Los ANGELES 
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A SECOND FRONT AT SCHOOL 
(IN HOLLAND) 

ACCORDING to a report in a recent issue of a 
Dutch Nazi newspaper, segregation of Dutch 
Nazi children in schools has been instituted by 
the occupation authorities to protect them 
against the hatred of patriotic pupils who com- 
prise the majority. The segregation has already 
been established in fifteen Amsterdam schools 
and will be extended to other cities this year. 
Part of the scheme will be the formation in each 
school of a “Youth Storm Front,’ which will 
protect the Nazi children from their school- 
mates. 

The new scheme was put into effect, the paper 
said, because ‘‘a thorough examination of com- 
plaints proved that the relationship between 
children in schools is anything but favorable. 
The attitude of the majority of children had 
caused even Dutch Nazi parents to keep their 
children out of the Dutch Nazi ‘Youth Storm’ 
organization.” 

A copy of the “Stormmeeuw,” monthly of the 
Duteh National Youth Storm received in New 
York some time ago, contained a bitter effusion 
from a Nazi high-school pupil, distinctly prov- 
ing the extent to which the children of loyal 
Hollanders loathe their Nazified fellow scholars. 
Some excerpts from that remarkable essay fol- 
low: 


It is Monday morning; the first pupils enter our 
school. As usual, they are discussing British, 
American, and Russian successes and the genial tae- 
ties for which the ‘‘others’’ are falling so easily. 
Jabbering and babbling, the pupils go to their 
rooms and it is very strange that nobody seems to 
notice the tricolor insignia some of them are wear- 
ing. But wait what is happening? Two boys 
are approaching; one of them wears the uniform of 
the Youth Storm, the other displays the Youth 
Storm badge. Some of our teachers smile insinuat- 
ingly; and we see them whispering. 

When the boys enter the ciassroom there is a 
sudden silence. But it does not last long. Soon 
we hear friendly remarks from all sides, such as 
‘‘raseals,’’ ‘‘wait till our time comes,’’ ‘‘trai- 


tors,’’ ‘‘procurers’’ . . . and more epithets of the 


same kind. The bell rings and the class becomes 
quiet again. 

The teacher comes in, feels intuitively that 
‘“something is up,’’ and then... perceives the 
Youth Storm uniform. He blanches, says hoarsely: 


‘‘Hush, everybody’’—as if it were not quiet 
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enough. The first to appear before the class is 
the uniformed boy. The teacher searches long and 
carefully; finally he discovers a ‘‘ good’? question; 
but the Youth Stormer remains silent. 

‘*Don’t you know the answer?’’ the teacher in- 
quires. 

‘No sir,’’ replies the Youth Stormer firmly. 

And then the teacher: ‘‘What—you don’t know 
that? I thought that you people knew every- 
‘“Well, you may 


thing!’ (Homerie laughter). 
sit down.’’ 

The lesson continues. There are notes to be 
made and the uniformed boy asks for the loan of 
a pencil. ‘‘Go ask Mussert for one,’’ a boy shouts; 
but strangely enough the teacher does not hear his 
remark. Now our Stormer comes to the teacher 
for a pencil. The man looks at him critically and 
says: ‘‘What, you have no pencil on you? You—a 
man of order and discipline? Fine business . 
that. Well, just don’t write.’’ 

The class positively cheers. But suddenly a pen- 
cil is thrown across the room and the pupils begin 
to voice their disapproval. The teacher is furious 
and sternly inquires who threw that pencil. The 
other Youth Stormer rises proudly and says, ‘‘TI did, 
Teacher.’’ Only now the teacher discovers the see- 
ond ‘‘traitor’’ and gives him two hundred lines of 
text to copy by way of punishment. He is to write: 
‘*T must be very orderly, also in the classroom.’’ 

Soon afterward the geography hour begins. The 
teacher asks a girl to tell him where Guiana lies. 
She does not know, remains silent, also when the 
man questions her as to where Surinam may be 
located. And now the teacher-oracle: ‘‘But my 
dear girl, every wall and billboard mentioned it 
not so long ago. Didn’t you read that?’’ The 
class begins to enjoy the conversation; the girl 
blushes but does not answer. Then the teacher 
again: ‘But don’t you know that our Allies. . 
sorry, our former Allies ... are protecting it?’’ 
And now the entire class yells unanimously, ‘‘ Yes, 
sir—of course! ’’ 

The girl victim may sit down; it is the turn of 
the Youth Stormer with the badge. He is to point 
out a small island with a long-forgotten name; but 
he does not know it and the teacher announces in- 
dignantly that he cannot understand how ‘‘ someone 
in polities’’ ean fail to know his geography. 

The class is raving... ; but the greatest fun 
is still to come. It will be the English session, the 
last of the morning. The teacher enters, looks in- 
quiringly at ‘‘the uniform,’’ and shrugs his shoul- 
ders. The class explodes once again. 

Here is one of the phrases the teacher orders 
his pupils to write: ‘‘The greatest man in the 


world was. .’ He is silent and from several 
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sides voices make suggestions. . . . ‘‘ Roosevelt,’’ 
‘¢Churehill,’’ ‘‘Stalin!’’ Of course the 


does not hear all that, and quietly continues ‘‘. . . 


teacher 


Edison. ’’ 
Such a pity the bell starts ringing! Now the fun 


s over. ... But at home the whole story will be 


Reports... 
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retold, with the necessary additions and embellish- 


ments, of course. y — 
WILLARD C, WICHERS 


DIRECTOR, MIDWESTERN DIVISION, 
THE NETHERLANDS INFORMATION 
BUREAU, 
HOLLAND, MICH. 





GROWTH OF THE WASHINGTON 
INTER-AMERICAN TRAINING 
CENTER 


Tue Washington Inter-American 
Center, established by the Co-ordinator of Inter- 
Ameriean Affairs, Nelson A. Rockefeller, and 
administered under a contract by the American 
Council of Learned Societies, Waldo G. Leland, 
director, began operations on June 1, 1942. 


Training 


Since then four eyeles of eight-week courses 
have offered. for the first 
evele (June 1 to July 25) was 165, in 13 classes; 
or the second cycle (August 3 to September 
25), 540 in 36 classes; for the third (October 
12 to December 4), 1,025 in 48 elasses; for the 
fourth (January 4 to February 26, 1943), 1,260 
The last figures include nearly 
200 Army officers and over 100 Navy officers. 
Classes are held in nearly 40 different loea- 


been Enrollment 


in 69 elasses. 


tions, usually in classrooms provided by the spe- 
The center from the outset 
adopted the policy of sending the teacher to the 
class rather than the class to the teacher, thus 
contributing to the reduction of Washington's 


cifie ageney served. 


traffic problems. Among agencies which have 
provided rooms for classes, in addition to the 
Army, the Army Air Forces, and the Navy, are 
the Department of State, the Treasury Depart- 
ment, the Department of Commerce, the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the Department of Labor, the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation and related 
units, the Pan American Union, and the Library 
of Congress. Smaller groups from other agen- 
cies are accommodated in classes at the Library 
of Congress or the Pan American Union. 

The center was a pioneer in the field of “area 
studies,” combining emphasis on practical in- 
struction in the languages of Latin America 
with background courses in the geography, cli- 
mate, vegetation, economic life, race and popu- 
lation distribution, social and political life, his- 
tory, and culture of the various regions and 





of the Latin-Ameriean world. The 
staff for the background courses ineludes some 
the field, fortu- 


nately available in Washington at this time. 


countries 
of the leading authorities in 


Some 30 native speakers of Spanish and Portu 
guese, representing 14 of the Latin-American 
countries, selected for their cultural background 
and teaching ability, are members of the lan- 
guage staff. Emphasis in all courses is laid on 
the spoken language. 

Registration in the center is open only to 
officers in the Army or Navy, or to civilian gov- 
ernment personnel who are being sent to Latin 
Ameriea on official missions or are engaged in 
the administration of Latin-American programs, 
plus a limited number of highly recommended 
members of their staffs. 

The director of the center is Henry Grattan 
Doyle, College, the 
Washington University, who was granted leave 


dean, Columbia George 
of absence by the university to undertake the 
direction. 

In addition to the Washington 
center was maintained in Philadelphia during 


Center, a 


the summer of 1942 and will probably be re- 
peated in the summer of 1943. Students of the 
Philadelphia Center were on a full-time, resi- 
dent basis. The director of this center is W. Rex 
Crawford, professor ot sociology, University of 


Wendell C. 


professor of anthropology, Yale University, is 


Pennsylvania. Jennett, associate 


veneral director of the centers. 


Henry GRATTAN DOYLE 
DIRECTOR, WASHINGTON INTER- 


AMERICAN TRAINING CENTER 


EFFECT OF THE WAR ON JUNIOR 
COLLEGES IN CALIFORNIA 
A REPORT to the California Committee for the 
Study of Education by Rosco C. Ingalls, presi- 
dent, Los Angeles City College, embodied, in 
brief, the following items of information con- 
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cerning the state’s junior colleges as affected by 
the war. 

Enrollment. Regular peacetime day enroll- 
ment has dropped 15 per cent to 40 per cent; 
“extended day and evening classes” have in- 
creased enrollment 15 per cent to 100 per cent; 
enrollment of men and women continues on a 
50-50 basis. The decreased enrollment obtains, 
in general, in liberal-arts courses; the increased 
enrollment, in the subjects allied to war pro- 
duction—mathematies, physies, drafting, navi- 
gation, and so on. Faculty men ealled to the 
armed services are mainly “in those departments 
where student enrollment is increasing,” which 
makes for an “unbalanced distribution of in- 
structional loads.” 

Flexibility in curricular adaptations to war 


for both 


and women has increased from 2 to 5 hours a 


objectives. Physical education men 
week, with emphasis, in the case of the men, ‘‘on 
physical conditioning as a pre-induetion train- 
ing.” Shifting of instructors from departments 
with decreased enrollments to new fields is in 
process. Program “patterns” are changing to 
provide intensive or accelerated courses and to 
give release of students for agricultural services. 
Social and athletic programs are “being reor- 
ganized and curtailed.” Training for the armed 
services or for war production is being provided 
by the formulation of new courses or by the 
revision of old ones. Flexibility operates in 
various ways: the calendar, administrative poli- 
cies, admission schedules, summer sessions, and 
“dismissal for low scholarship procedures” are 
all affected. 

Advisory service to students. “Sound coun- 
seling procedures” are in demand for the organ- 
izing of Enlisted Reserves and in the interest 
of reducing the “gap between 12 and 13 years.” 

General administrative machinery. Housing, 


equipment, and personnel are being rented to 


Research... 
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4-year institutions having ESMWT programs. 
Attitudes of students are more serious; appli 
cations for NYA “notably reduced”; personne] 
contributing to Blood Banks. “The institution 
is becoming a community college in a new and 
very real sense.” 

War production training. Courses “of the 
trade-school type,” such as aireraft drawing, 
blueprint reading, and radio repair, have been 
introduced. “Branches far removed from the 
main campus are being established in other 
parts of the state and in Nevada and Arizona. 
Administrators are developing a willingness to 
go anywhere any time of day to provide service 

that contributes to the war effort.” The 
Extension Division of the University of Cali- 
fornia and “at least three junior colleges” are 
co-operating with the War Relocation Authority 
“to establish an educational in the 
Japanese Relocation centers at Tule Lake and 


program 


Manzanar.”’ 

Pre-induction Such 
courses as the LACC eourse on “War Infor- 
mation and U. S. History” are being inaugu- 


training programs. 


rated. 

Urgent needs. Junior colleges should unite 
in asking: “(1) a revision in the method of 
counting attendance for state apportionment 
purposes; (2) a well-conceived plan to con- 
serve manpower for officer training and war- 
industry production ; (3) an approved 


statement defining the place, function, and 
product of the California junior colleges to the 
armed forces and leaders located in Washing- 
ton; (4) the development of a plan to organize 
Victory Councils for college students, not only 
to serve the nation at war, but also to be pre- 
pared with a _continuation-service program 
articulated with the High School Victory Corps 
now being organized on a state-wide and na- 


tional basis.” 








A SECOND REPORT ON CHANGES IN 
ATTITUDES TOWARD THE NEGRO 
In 1939 the published evidence available on 

change of attitude toward the Negro was re- 

viewed and supplemented by analysis of two 
additional series of data on university stu- 


dents.1 At that time only four studies using 
high-school subjects had been reported,” and the 


1M. Smith, Journal of Negro Education, 8: 64- 
70, 1939. 

2 The original review mentioned only three studies 
of high-school subjects, omitting a study of high- 
school subjects whose attitudes toward the Negro 


/ 
| 
| 
| 
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evidence they presented was somewhat contra- 
dietory and inconclusive, although in three out 
of five comparisons the changes were statisti- 
cally reliable.* In the university field only four 
studies had been reported, two on graduate 
and two on undergraduate subjects. The grad- 
uate students were studied before and after 
face-to-face contacts with Negro people earry- 
ing on their own social life, and consequently 
represent a superior type of investigation. 
These studies also revealed a contradiction, with 
the larger study showing a reliable gain in fa- 
vorable attitude toward the Negro. The two 
studies of undergraduate subjects were made at 
the start and end of a college course on the 
Negro or on race relations, and, although the 
types of attitude tests differed, neither study 
revealed a statistically reliable change in atti- 
tude. The new data presented along with the 
review of earlier investigations consisted of two 
series of subjects comparable with the other 
indergraduate data, since the tests were given 
it the beginning and elose of a course dealing 
n part with the Negro. In one of the two 
series the change was unreliable and in the 
other, using the Hinckley seale of attitude 
toward the Negro and reporting 35 subjects, the 
change was clearly reliable in the direction of 
greater protagonism toward the Negro. When 
all the evidence is considered, it is therefore 
clear that there remains a great deal of con- 
fusion and lack of decisive evidence on this 
question. 

The intention of the present report is twofold. 
A small amount of additional information will 
be reviewed on change of attitude toward the 
Negro during the progress of courses dealing 
with Negro problems, and a report on changes 
in attitude toward the Negro on the part of ele- 
mentary sociology students will be made. Since 
the latter students had little opportunity to be 
indoctrinated with attitudes toward the Negro 
during the course, such changes as occurred 
were slightly, if at all, dependent on the experi- 
ences of the subjects during the course. 

Tables I and II add information on 29 sub- 





changed to a statistically reliable extent as a result 
of reading printed material favorable to the Negro. 
See Peregrine, D., ‘‘The Effect of Printed Social 
Stimulus Material upon the Attitudes of High 
School Pupils toward the Negro,’’ Bulletin Purdue 
University, 37: 15-26, 1936. 
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jeets to the data previously reported on 35 
subjects tested by means of the Hinckley Atti- 
tude toward the Negro seale. Neither of the 
two new classes reported on exhibited a statis 
tically reliable change of attitude toward the 
Negro, although both beeame somewhat more 
favorably inclined during the course. In each 
elass the number of chances in 100 of a true 
difference was only slightly below the acceptable 
figure of 100. When the two classes were com- 
bined the same result was obtained, the critical 
ratio reaching 2.90. The eritieal ratios for the 
total of each sex in these two classes were also 
close to the figure of 100. 

If the 29 new subjects are added to the orig 
inal 35, the attitude change for the 64 subjects 
is statistieally reliable, as is indicated by a erit 
ical ratio of 6.28. The critical ratio for each 
sex is also large enough for statistical reliability 
(4.33 for men, 4.85 for women). The addition 
of various groups of subjects is permissible, be 
cause the same general approach to the mate 
rial on the Negro was made in the same sort 
of course by the same instructor, and the same 
procedure in the use of the same test was fol- 
lowed throughout. It is therefore possible to 
conelude that ecollege-student attitudes toward 
the Negro do become more favorable while tak- 
ing a eourse which includes a diseussion of race 
differences, the effects of race mixture, race 
prejudice, and some .lectures on the life and 
problems of the American Negro. 

This conclusion is clearly opposed to the gen- 
eral trend of evidence presented in previously 
reported studies of college-student change in at- 
titude toward the Negro. The reason for this 
disparity, if it could be determined, would 
shed important light on the factors in attitude 
change. Evidence is not available to answer 
this question in all its aspects, but data on the 
changes of elementary-sociology-student atti- 
tudes toward the Negro strongly indicate that 
the course in minority problems was the re 
sponsible factor in the statistically reliable 
change revealed in Tables I and II. 

A total of 196 subjects participated in the ele- 
mentary-sociology-attitude experiment, includ- 
ing classes held in consecutive semesters from 
the fall semester of 1938 to the spring semester 





3 This statement includes the study of Peregrine, 
and the use of two different attitude seales for one 
of the groups of subjects. 
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TABLE I 
CHANGE IN COLLEGE-STUDENT ATTITUDES TOWARD THE NEGRO DURING A COURSE IN MINORITY PROBLEMS 











Total Subjects Men Women 
Form A Form B Form A Form B Form A Form B 
Group ~ = — Soe ee ee ee 
=| , r= : = : S| . =| ;: =| ° 
| - 3 - 3 > =] > 3 > 3 > 
Re 2 ¢ a k a 6 % Z eo 6s e 
7. = b ’ a b cS) Z. a b ’ pe b b Z pa b b ar b ~ 
F °39 
Class 6 7.1 2.316 .279 7.7 603.151 6 6.8 7.4 10 7.3 7.8 
KF 40 
Class 13 69 .680 .189 7.6 .555 .154 1 7.4 7.5 12 6.9 7.6 
Total new 
Cases 29 7.0 .950 .176 7.6 .582 .108 7 69 .878 .332 7.5 .662 .250 22 7.1 .966 .206 7.7 .544 .116 


Original 
{"ases 
Grand 
Total 64 6.9 1.220 .153 7.3 .922 .115 19 5.9 .876 .201 7.2 .970 .223 45 6.2 1.292 .193 7.3 .899 .119 


35 5.4 .806 .136 7.0 1.034 .175 12 5.4 .458 .133 7.0 1.072 .309 23 5.4 .9388 .196 7.0 1.015 .215 








of 1942, inclusive, a total of eight classes. The (1) For the 196 subjects considered together 
instructor who taught all these classes also there was no change in the average seale value, 
TABLE II 6.7, which is in the “neutral” range of the test, 
a ee nearest a liberal attitude toward the Negro. 

OW sD THR MaaRo This was the only one of five attitude-change 
studies of comparable groups of subjects that 





= S revealed no change.® 

Y a Zee (2) There was a small sex difference in atti- 

ee é 3 ea tude change. Men subjects became .1 scale 

= = = ge point less favorable toward the Negro during 

S . _ —— the elementary-sociology course, while women 

F '39 Class Total .. 6 317 1.89 97 subjects became .1 scale point more favorable 

Total i ea i 6 ‘SOT pis 9 (Table III). Neither change, nor the sex dif- 

ae. oe eee . ference on the first or second test, was statis- 

ein ie ee a oe 

g Women areas 1.6 297 5.39 100 (3) For both sophomore and junior-senior 
Seer a 6 Um 100 classes the results corresponded with those for 

SUSE ETN sis os _ the total of all classes. There was no average 





TABLE III 
AVERAGE AMOUNT OF CHANGE OF ELEMENTARY-SOCIOLOGY STUDENTS IN ATTITUDE TOWARD THE NEGRO 

















| Both Sexes Men Women 
Period of |~ Average Score Sy eh ee ae : Saf TEM 7 aa me ae 
College | No. of Average Score 4 von No. of Average Score 4 yop. No. of Average Score 4 vor. 
Work Sub " . age Sub- . age Sub- - age 
. s Sec 8 s N ‘ € * ‘ 
| jects we one Change | jects at — Change | jects tar “ee Change 
Junior- 
Senior | 103 6.7 6.7 0.0 69 6.7 6.6 -0.1 34 6.8 6.9 +01 I 
Sopho | 
more | 93 6.7 6.7 0.0 31 6.8 6.7 -0.1 62 6.7 6.7 0.0 
Total 196 6.7 6.7 0.0 100 6.7 6.6 -0.1 96 6.7 6.8 +01 





taught the various classes in minority prob- change of attitudes for both sexes combined. 


lems. The same attitude scale was also em- Both sophomore and junior-senior men subjects 

ployed in the same way in both experiments. changed .1 scale point in a direction opposed 
4It is of interest to record that the mean score 5 See Mapheus Smith, ScHoot AND Society, 44: 

of the instructor on the test in May, 1942, was 8.5, 1175, 30-32; 47: 1210, 318-320; 51: 1326, 684-688; 

equivalent to liberal attitude toward the Negro. 56: 1436, 25-28. 
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TABLE IV 
AVERAGE AMOUNT OF CHANGE OF JUNIOR AND SENIOR ELEMENTARY-SOCIOLOGY STUDENTS IN ATTITUDE TOWARD 


THE 
| Both Sexes 
hs. SS = 
som | No. of Average Score a4 vor. No: of 
5 | Sub 7 age Sub 
ag | 3 st S . ; 
Year jects oe orgy Change | jects 
Fall 1938 34 6.7 6.6 -O0O.1 | 23 
Fall 1939 23 6.7 6.8 + 0.1 15 
Spring } 
1940 | 11 7.2 7.4 + 0.2 5 
| 35 6.7 6.4 -— 0.3 26 


Fall 1940 | 


to the Negro. Sophomore women subjects ex- 
hibited no change, while junior-senior women 
became more protagonistie toward the Negro by 
1 seale point. None of these changes was sta- 
tistically reliable. 

(4) There was considerable variation from 
class to class, both among sophomore and junior- 
senior subjects (Tables IV and V). The spring 
1942 (sophomore) elass changed .5 seale point 
n a direction favorable to the Negro, from a 
neutral” to a “liberal” position, while the 
spring 1939 (sophomore) class changed .3 scale 
point in the opposite direction. The spring 
1940 (junior-senior) class not only was one of 
the two most liberally inclined elasses on the 
first test, but also increased .2 point in a liberal 
direction by the time of the second test. On the 
other hand, the fall 1940 (junior-senior) class 
changed .3 scale point in the direction antago- 
nistic to the Negro. Even greater variations 
occurred between sexes in the same elass; for 
example, the spring 1940 (junior-senior) and 
the fall 1941 (sophomore) groups. 

(5) No trend is noticeable in the size of the 
scores either for sophomore or junior-senior 
classes or for either sex. 


NEGRO 
Men | Women 
Average Score P Average Score 
Average Score lores No. of Average Score Aver- 
age Sub- age 


First Seco . ; ‘irst See . 
BrSt NEE “. Change jects First Second , hange 


Test Te Test Test 

6.6 6.5 0.1 11 6.8 6.7 0.1 
6.7 6.6 —0.1 N 6.8 7.2 + O.4 
6.9 7.5 + 0.6 6 7.5 7.4 0.1 
6.8 6.5 - 0.3 9 6.4 6.4 0.0 


When we consider only the data on elemen 
tary subjects it is clear that eollege-student atti 
tudes toward the Negro do not change during 
every course in sociology, although a brief dis 
cussion of Negro racial and intellectual charae 
teristies and social problems was included in the 
textbooks used, and the equivalent of 3 to 6 
per cent of the lecture time of the course was 
devoted to comments on the Negro. It is also 
apparent that the elementary-sociology course 
has less influence on student attitudes toward 
the Negro than on any of the other attitudes 
tested (.1 seale-point change for capital punish 
ment, .3 for communism, .6 for war, .8 for birth 
control). The conclusion to be drawn is that 
attitudes toward the Negro are more firmly fixed 
and more difficult to change than attitudes 
toward several other social objects. This con 
clusion is fully in accord with the statements 
of various sociologists and social psychologists 
who have observed that racial attitudes are fixed 
strongly in the mind at a fairly early age. 

The total evidence presented here will, how 
ever, not support a conclusion that college-stu 
dent attitudes toward the Negro are not subject 


to change as a result of detailed study of Negro 


TABLE V 


AVERAGE AMOUNT OF CHANGE OF SOPHOMORE ELEMENTARY-SOCIOLOGY STUDENTS IN ATTITUDE TOWARD 








THE 
s3oth Sexes 
Class ———— - — | 
=" No. of __Average Score Aver- | No. of 
pe Sub- MY we “= age |} Sub- 
Tear jects ney —— Change | jects 
Spring 
1939 30 6.7 6.4 -— 0.3 10 
Spring 
1941 21 7.2 1.2 0.0 10 
Fall 1941 23 6.6 6.5 -0.1 8 
Spring 
1942 | 19 6.6 tok + 0.5 3 








NEGRO 


Men Women 
‘erage Score . erage Score 

Average Score Aver No. of Average Score Avon: 
First Second Chane " Sub- First Second ( on ol > 
Test Test lange jects Test Test lange 
6.6 6.1 - 0.5 20 6.7 6.5 0.2 
7.4 7.2 — 0.2 11 7.0 7.1 + 0.1 
6.5 6.9 + 0.4 15 6.6 6.3 - 0.3 
6.6 6.7 +0.1 16 6.6 7.1 + 0.5 
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problems. Although only 64 subjects have been 
studied, the gain in tolerance while taking a 
course in minority problems is clearly a “true” 
gain in terms of the test employed. And when 
the study ol elementary students, many of whom 
were of the same undergraduate status (junior- 
senior classification) under conditions controlled 
for test and instructor, is brought into the pie- 
ture, all the evidence presented reveals that the 
course in minority problems is capable of chang- 
and that courses do 
It is true that the changes do not 


ing attitudes some such 
change them. 
represent a complete disappearance of preju- 
dice, as some previous investigators may have 
expected,® and it is also true that the changes 
summarized have not been demonstrated to en- 
dure, but it is a favorable sign that a consider- 
able degree of change at the college level can 
be obtained in attitudes of a relatively inflexible 
kind by the work in advanced undergraduate 
courses. Although such changes cannot be ex- 
pected to alter materially the social behavior 
of people and the consequent relations between 
various population groups, the cumulative effect 
of even such minor changes, if they can be made 
widespread and continuous from one college 
veneration to another, will necessarily be to in- 
crease the homogeneity and unity of the popu- 


lation of any country in which they oecur. 


MaAPHEUS SMITH 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


6 For example, Donald Young, Journal of Abnor- 
mal and Social Psychology, 22: 235-242, 1927. 
sccause of the method of study employed, anything 
less than an almost complete loss of prejudice would 


not be disclosed. 
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